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THE HUMAN SOUL. 


BY HENRY H. BARBER. 


It has always been the function of the religious teacher to 
reaffirm the ancient declaration, “There is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty hath given him under- 
standing.” The existence of religion in the world, indeed, 
may be regarded as essentially this affirmation. In making 
it, however, we hold a position apart from much of the cur- 
rent scientific thought. Many scientific men regard the 
existence of a spiritual nature in man an open question; a 
few reckon it closed, and verdict rendered for the material 
nature and origin of all life. 

The religious teacher is bound by the position in which he 
stands to accept the validity of the spiritual faculties he 
addresses, and the reality and importance of the inward 
forces he invokes and seeks to foster. When he questions 
these he falls out of the ranks of religious teachers into 
those, not less honorable, necessarily, of doubters and search- 
ers, not as yet sure of any basis of spiritual certitude. Reli- 
gion assumes the human soul. 
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The extent and import of this affirmation, however, need to 
be carefully defined, that we may be free from needless appre- 
hension and also that we may see on what basis of human 
nature religion rests, Let it be remembered, then, that it 
does not imply any special order or method as to the origin 
and development of the human faculties, It does not depend 
on any theory of the ancestry of man. The human soul 
cannot be dwarfed or degraded, for instance, by any facts 
disclosing similar faculties in the lower animals, or indicating 
that man has genetic relations with them. It makes man 
no less that they approach him. It only raises them. If 
you should even have to affirm by parity of reasoning the 
probability of their immortality, it would not in any degree 
dim the hopes of man. It would not lessen his chances to 
admit theirs. The facts of human nature remain the same, 
whatever man’s antecedents, whatever his natural kinship. 
The question is not as to how man has arrived at his devel- 
opment, but being here, what shall we say of him, and what 
shall we infer from his powers. 

Even materialism cannot essentially change this question. 
If it can be conceived that the thoughts and affections of 
men, their reason which apprehends high truths, their aspira- 
tions which reach up to clasp divine realities, are only forms 
of matter in motion, —that, as one has said, the brain se- 
cretes thought as the liver secretes bile, — it would only be 
necessary then to conclude that matter had vast occult pow- 
ers we had hitherto not reckoned among its properties, and 
which, to avoid confusion, men had generally agreed to call 
spiritual. It would be mainly a question of terms. 

Much less are theories of the evolution of human nature 
through the lower forms of life excluded by the affirmation 
of the soul, except, indeed, in that strange, impossible form 
of those theories, which excludes a containing and impelling 
life marshaling the advancing orders. If there be not pur- 
pose behind development, the chances are infinitely against 
its proceeding far in an upward or forward line. If there be 
not power behind it, how should it proceed at all? “Don’t 
let a god appear unless the exigency require,” says the cur- 
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rent superficial thought, which calls itself scientific. A truer 
philosophy says, No motion without power, no order without 
plan, no greater growing from the less, or finer flowering from 
the cruder, without indwelling or controlling thought. The 
start and every step is divine. 

You may multiply theories of natural selection, spontane- 
ous generation, the survival of the fittest, and if you presup- 
pose no spiritual factor within or above, if you suppose the 
story of the creation’s order and unfolding complexity of 
structure and function is told completely in the impact of 
physical atoms upon each other in unarranged succession, 
then no talk of law or unbroken succession will save your 
theory from being convicted of attempting to create a 
world by accident. The soul of man would more readily 
accept the statement that the delicately adjusted and ac- 
curately working mechanisim of a steam-engine had been 
found complete, in the midst of ores smelted in the heats 
of geologic ages long since gone by, than it can believe 
that physical forms have passed from vapor to crystal, and 
life climbed from cell to man, without shaping inteHigence 
and creative might ; and that in the circles of the stars and 
the facets of the crystal, in that wonderful chain of life which 
rises in order and increasing complexity, until there is a 
mind which perceives, a heart that loves and aspires, a soul 
that knows itself, and studies all below itself, and says, “ Here 
is wisdom, here is purpose, here unfolding order,” — that in 
all this variety and ascending glory in beauty and complete- 
ness, there is nothing but unstarted and undirected sequence 
of movements among impinging lumps of clay. But put 
the Divine Energy into the series, either as latent in its 
first beginnings, or momently working in its onward flow, 
and there is no violence to reason and no shock to faith in 
supposing that the clod has slowly climbed unto a soul. 

It is no less wonderful for God to have made man by a 
progressive order, unfolding through millions of ages, than 
to have manufactured him in one of the closing hours of 
the sixth day of creation. The human body is no less the 
goodly handiwork of God if we suppose the Infinite Artist 
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to have used living models from the humbler ranks of life to 
perfect his plastic purpose in his fairest work, than if we 
hold it to have been moulded from the primal dust as a pot- 
ter shapes his wares. Nor is the human soul less transcend- 
ent if its best powers be the divine flowering of seed sown 
far back in animal instinct and intelligence, through the in- 
working of God’s ever-present spirit, than if once for all God 
breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life when he first 
became a living soul. Creative methods may be variously con- 
ceived: the creative impulse and purpose we cannot spare. 
Nor is it wise to complicate the facts of human nature by 
any attempts at absolute partition of its faculties and powers, 
or nice verbal distinction between mind and soul and spirit, 
or to seek to settle the occult line between vital or animal 
and spiritual or immortal powers. Some such distinctions 
doubtless exist, but no satisfactory principle of division has 
yet been stated. St. Paul evidently distinguishes between 
yoxq and mvedua, the soul and the spirit. Yet both these words 
meant, primarily, fe or breath, and do not in themselves help 
us to fis distinction between man living apart from his true 
relations with God, and man living in the light of these 
relations. The classic heathenism made a more numerous 
division of human nature, as illustrated in the verse of 
Ovid, which described the destination of each department 
of the being after death. “The earth hides the flesh; the 
shade flits round the tomb; the under-world receives the 
manes ; the spirit seeks the stars.” We often speak in like 
manner of the will, the memory, the reason, as if they were 
detached and separate faculties which were all put together 
and made up our nature by a process of addition. So in 
religion we speak of higher and lower sets of faculties and 
powers, as, indeed, we must ; only we should remember that 
the human soul, though manifold, is not divided; and that, 
in all its diverse operations, there is one nature working 
through many agencies to various ends. If it be granted, as 
I have affirmed, that there is a spiritual force at the basis 
and centre of all life, it will also seem probable that the spir- 
itual part of man is the whole active and organic being, of 
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which the material body is but the temporary investiture and 
instrument. We call this being the mind when we would 
speak of its perceiving and knowing faculties, the spirit 
when we wish to consider it apart or separable from the 
body, the soul when we would sum up all its faculties and 
forces in an active and existent personality. The soul is the 
real man, dwelling in and using the physical machinery of life. 
I shall attempt some outline and illustration of the activi- 
ties and powers of human nature, with a view to make the 
soul itself bear witness to its spiritual dignity and divine 
relations, and so help to make more profound and real the 
sense of their sublime quality and compass. We may con- 
sider the works which the soul projects and achieves, the 
conceptions it forms of the universe, and the testimony of 
consciousness in the direct analysis of its powers. 


While in one sense man is helpless before the cosmic 
forces which image the Divine Immensity, it is yet true that 


he changes the face of coasts and continents by his indus- 
trial energy, and desolates or restores the lands according to 
the quality of his civilization. Savage man, like thé crea- 
tures below him, is subject to conditions of climate and 
nature’s spontaneous bounty; but when the soul leads, ob- 
stacles are overcome, and rugged soils and trying tempera- 
tures become even the ministers of higher development. It 
is one of the paradoxes of the theory of evolution, as stated 
by some of its chief supporters, that as soon as man, rising 
out of mere animal existence, developed a rational mind, the 
same conditions of country and climate which had made his 
existence possible, and furthered his development to that 
point, became hindrances and debasers of his higher life, 
which thenceforth ascended only by compelling rugged and 
severe conditions to nourish and unfold it. One is tempted 
to ask how, on this theory, human life ever rose above the 
equilibrating point; but no less certain is the fact that man, 
“the servant and interpreter of nature,” as Lord Bacon calls 
him, becomes, through the energy of the spirit within, in 
some measure nature’s co-worker and compeller, harnessing 
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her forces to his enginery, distributing anew her flora, greatly 
modifying at will her fruits and fauna, redeeming her worthless 
and arid soils, and making her deserts to blossom as the rose. 

Sir Samuel Baker tells us of immense tracts along the 
upper Nile, which bear traces of having once been made ver- 
dant and fruitful by an extensive system of irrigation which 
could have’ been engineered and put in operation only in the 
presence of a high civilization, now sunk back with that civ- 
ilization to savagery and waste, and turned again into barren 
plains of drifting sands. We can conceive that through the 
planting of forests and gradual extension of irrigation, Sa- 
hara itself would yield at length to ages of persistent enter- 
prise and industrial skill) The genius and energy that are 
in man have written themselves on the face of the earth 
itself. It is true that the vices and rapacity of men have 
devastated whole regions as well; but the decaying life of the 
old civilizations has left magnificent monuments behind, and 
Karnak and Palmyra, the cities of Bashan and the bur- 
ied treasures of Rome, the Pyramids and the Parthenon, 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and Hellenic statues, bear witness 
in their splendid ruins to the majestic powers and aspirations 
of the human soul. 

When we survey the ongoing processes of nature, we are 
led away from all thought of human agency to regard the 
incomprehensible but manifest Cause of all things, whose 
harmonious working and benignant order shine forth through 
all. But when we see the locomotive thundering along its 
track, or stand amidst the whirling machinery of a great fac- 
tory, we feel a quite different and much more complex sense 
of power. The cosmic forces are working here also, but 
there is another force joined with them, not adding impulse 
to the piston or the wheels, but the shaping force that made 
piston and wheel, the cunning power which coupled the elas- 
tic vapor or the falling stream to its complex adjustments, 
and compels them to minister to its uses and further its pro- 
jected ends. No particle of physical force has man added to 
the universe, or absorbed out of it, with all strain of his 
muscles or inventive contrivance of his intellect, since the 
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first savage wielded a club or hurled a stone. All imple- 
ments of husbandry or mechanics, all the complicated organs 
of industry whose harsh melodies sing of increasing comfort 
and security for man, are the product of a spiritual force, the 
creative intelligence and adaptive judgment of the human soul. 

But while in the industrial arts the mental powers of man 
are exerted for material ends, in the beautiful and decorative 
arts they are devoted to spiritual ends, and material things 
are compelled to embody and interpret spiritual ideas, and to 
serve the delights and uses of the soul. The works of man 
in this department of his activity testify to a larger reach 
and a higher range of being. Architecture stands midway 
between industrial and ideal art, and so becomes typical of the 
transmutation which the whole lower life of man undergoes 
because of its connection with the spirit in him. The shel- 
ter civilized man makes for his body is adorned to become 
suggestive of beauty and helpful of culture to his spirit, and 
so the house is transformed into the home. All the physical 
life of man may become, often does become, charged with spir- 
itual import, and the senses are transfigured through being 
the servants and media of the soul. In painting, sculpture, 
and music men work through matter to a purely spiritual 
end,— soul seeking to express itself to soul. See what the 
human soul has accomplished in its ardent longing to utter 
itself, in its strivings- to embody its yearnings after Infinite 
Beauty, and its aspiration to attain Eternal Harmony. Wit- 
ness faultless and majestic marbles of old Greece, where the 
soul sleeps unconscious, but not less surely present. Wit- 
ness spacious galleries of Christian art, where all grandeur of 
form and glory of color are combined or subdued to express 
the divine ideas of mercy and sacrifice, the heavenly reveal- 
ing of grace and the deathless aspiration of the spirit after 
holiness. Witness cathedral spires, and climbing arches, and 
the delicate tracery of mingling and parting lines, the labored 
chanting of the Middle Ages’ inarticulate song. Witness the 
chorals and symphonies, the floating airs and braided harmo- 
nies, with which the masters of song chill our spirits in deli- 
cious strains, or drown them in lapses of soft melody, or lift 
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them with majestic notes to conceptions of unutterable gran- 
deur and visions of immortal light and glory. These are the 
works of the human soul, to which the soul gives recognition 
and response. 

Language is another of the achievements of the spiritual 
part of human nature. Again, I say that I am not concerned 
as to the method of its origin, whether it be by imitation and 
expansion of the language of animals, or of the sounds heard 
throughout inanimate nature (which have been brightly char- 
acterized as the bow-wow and ding-dong theories), or whether 
it be an original divine gift in human nature. Our illustra- 
tion is no more dependent upon any accidents of its historic 
beginnings, than Beethoven’s symphonies are related to the 
notes of chanting gibbons, or the cathedral of Milan with 
the building propensities of ants and beavers. In its devel- 
opment and use language is a product of the soul, the: vehi- 
cle and condition of exact and bounded thought, itself a 
record in its unfoldings of man’s progressive thought and 
life, and the most trustworthy authority in determining his 
early history. It may almost be said correctly that the hu- 
man soul comes to consciousness in speech, 

But it is rather of what man has done in speech, of the 
utterance and work of the soul in language, that we are here 
concerned to speak. Glance, then, at literatures, old and 
new, since the first annalist scratched with a style upon a 
stone. Think of the folk-lore of the peoples, the stories of 
central Asia four thousand years ago, reproduced in modern 
Europe; the fables and epics of the nations of antiquity fresh 
and warm to-day with the reality of human hope and love and 
sorrow ; the golden speech of Plato, sunny and noble as the front 
of a Grecian temple. Call to mind the orators and poets of the 
nations, the day’s-men and fixed stars of literature, the per- 
suaders of their times and the teachers and cheerers of all 
times. Recount what the ages have stored of sage maxims 
and prudent proverbs; the philosophies patiently thought 
out of the universe and of man; the moral systems of law- 
givers and prophets; the scriptures of all peoples, embody- 
ing the aspirations and reverences of the highest soul of all 
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races, the everlasting hunger of the soul for God, the multi- 
farious argument for his being and his care, the many-keyed 
song of worship and praise. This is the argument for the 
spiritual nature of man which needs no far-drawn inference, 
but which utters itself perpetually through the ages. The 
speech of man is among the highest of his deeds. 

The quality of the soul is evidenced in institutions also, 
and in the spirit in which men labor to establish or reform 
them. Governments, churches, charities, are the magnifi- 
cent though unperfected results of the combined intelligence, 
faith, and love of human souls. And their history is illus- 
trated by shining examples of heroism and magnimity, of en- 
durance and self-sacrifice, of steadfast devotedness and un- 
conquerable energy, of divine patience and tender benignity, 
which, both in themselves and the admiration and reverence 
they awaken in the heart of the world, are universal testimo- 
nies to the reality and potency of the spiritual powers of hu- 
man nature. Nor do the baser works of man militate against 
this proof of the spirit which informs and glorifies him. In 
large part they are the failure to rise to the human level, the 
product of animalism not yet cast off, or sunk back into from 
forfeiture by sin of the privileges of complete manhood. It 
is not by accident that the devil has always been represented 
as a beast. There is more truth in the myth of horns and 
hoofs than appears at first sight. The unsubdued animal im- 
pulses, the ungoverned animal in man, is the source of much 
that is reckoned depravity. We must take the highest level of 
humanity to find the type of human nature, since man includes 
all the life there is below him. The faith and spiritual full- 
ness of one Christ, weigh more than the unbelief and moral 
failure of a continent of savages. 

But the selfish and malignant energy of gifted and saga- 
cious villains is also terrible evidence of the spiritual forces 
in man. The intense ambition of a Napoleon is as truly a 
power of the soul as the philanthropic energy of a Howard 
or the missionary zeal of a Wesley, only perverted and 
directed to an unholy end. The enslaved spiritual faculties 
are yet sublimely strong in their servitude, as Samson grind- 

2 
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ing with sightless eyes in the prison-house of the Philistines, 
yet bends his mighty thews to labor, and yields to his tor- 
mentors the ample energies of his prisoned powers. Even 
the lapse into animalism, to which I have just alluded, is 
accompanied by remorseful shame and struggles of agony 
which prove the rightful sovereignty of the deposed soul. 
The sovereign does not abdicate without protest of his right 
to reign. The sadness of a ruined life is the grandeur of its 
lost possibilities. 


The work of man in observing and arranging the facts of 
the universe is a most interesting and suggestive portion of 
our survey of the powers and activities of the soul. Science 
is the orderly grouping of related facts. The perceiving mind 
sees associated phenomena, and sees together with them their 
uniting law. Science is possible only by virtue of powers 
within which interpret and classify the facts of the world 
without. The universe exists for man as an intelligible whole 
only by virtue of the soul within him. Suns shine and plan- 
ets roll accordant to the order approved to the sentient mind 
of man. The narrow-sighted scientist may question the ex- 
istence of the spirit in man, but the soul of man is the soul 
of science also, without whose reality law and method and 
relation are inscrutable and meaningless, and the goodly 
train of the sciences shrink into artificial bundles of unre- 
lated facts. The perception of forces in the universe de- 
pends upon the reality of force in man; the conception of 
order, intelligence, causal relations in the onward flow of 
natural sequence is possible only because of the conscious- 
ness of law, thought, and power of causation within the soul. 

Nay, the unknowable force which Herbert Spencer puts 
back of all phenomenal existence could not be conceived or 
supposed unless we had some sense of a fountain of power 
within. The divine idea of the universe and its relations, or 
some glimmering of it, is deposited in the soul; and man is 
thus the microcosm, or little world, to whose increasing 
apprehension the cosmos stands in harmonious and respon- 
sive relations. “And so, when man gestions the universe, 
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deep answers unto deep, and the apprehending mind is awed, 
and filled, and unfolded to new capacity of search and ac- 
quisition. The measureless depths of space disclose new 
order and variety of law, as new modes of existence and new 
relations of material form and life, are grasped by the enlarg- 
ing apparatus of science and analyzed by the apprehending 
thought within. Order, infinity, creative. impulse, intelligent 
activity sweeping through all, universal benignity controlling 
all, stand revealed in the world and in the soul; and when 
resting from his own works, and ceasing at length his exclu- 
sive questioning of the universe, and setting himself to inter- 
rogate his own faculties, asking what they are, and what God 
has revealed to them or through them, man then completes 
the circle of his quest, and knows somewhat more fully the 
compass of his nature and the quality of his heritage. 


But we are met just here by a denial of any scientific right 
to enter this last field of research and analysis. We are for- 
bidden to sound the depths of human consciousness with any 
right to claim validity for our results. “Study man in his en- 
vironments, —in history and in action,” we are advised. “Do 
not expect to gain from his powers themselves any veracious 
account of their rank or contents.” But the consciousness 
we have of processes and powers within is as real a province 
of the universe as any stellar spaces, and the nearest and 
most central province of all. Horace Mann once affirmed 
that phrenology was the only fruitful philosophy of mind ; 
as though the contents of memory, imagination and reason, 
were anywise to be obtained by measuring of craniums or 
notation of external indications. A similar absurdity per- 
vades the modern attempts to state mental ‘experiences in 
terms of matter. We still know thought best through think- 
ing, and affection best through loving. Physical conditions 
and concomitants will hardly furnish the substance of knowl- 
edge concerning the movements and compass, the experience 
and blessedness of the inner life which consciousness attests. 

There is a strong tendency at present to set all knowledge 
upon a single plane, and limit the creative agency of God to 
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one method and line of action. This is the erroneous result 
of love of order and simplicity carried to an extreme. It is 
much more congruous to our idea of infinite wisdom and 
power, and more adequate to explain the facts of the uni- 
verse, to suppose law within law and method above method. 
Certainly, when we come to man, no one-story philosophy, 
however spacious, will suffice to meet the climbing facts of 
consciousness and spiritual experience. The sense of obliga- 
tion, the consciousness of will, are entirely inexplicable and 
deceptive on any current theory of the universe made easy. 
There is in the perplexing phenomena of modern spiritual- 
ism a striking illustration of the failure of physical science 
to supply any basis broad enough for all the facts of human 
experience. There is something ludicrous in the situation, — 
the utter confusion these phenomena occasion in many minds 
which have been most pre-occupied with the materialistic 
tendencies of the age. As when Jacob wrestled with the 
angel all night, reckoning himself an equal combatant, till 
the angel put forth a hand, and vanquished his presumption 
with a touch; so these men held physical theories of the 
universe adequate to correlate all forces, and state an equiva- 
lent for the human soul in terms of matter, till these unher- 
alded and often grotesque manifestations appeared, or rather 
re-appeared, in our generation, and claimed to be admitted to 
recognition in the philosophy of things. They swayed the 
lives of multitudes to their deepest centres, startling their 
old faiths and skepticisms from their long-established bases, 
while fanaticism went wild, and religion banned, and prudent 
ignorance wisely held aloof, and the savants unwisely derided, 
and then pretended to examine to deride still more, until 
finally a few examined and were silent, recognizing facts they 
could not deride and a force they could not explain. The 
shallow materialistic skepticism of our day goes lamely on 
like Jacob halting on his thigh, its sinews shrunken, and its 
assurance tamed by the returning force of a set of phenom- 
ena which the eighteenth century had brushed away as an 
effete superstition. Spiritism is vulgar in its methods, doubt- 
less ; vagrant and venal in its administration, unprofitable 
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and dangerous as a subject of fanatical pursuit and abject 
discipleship ; but it recognizes the reality of the spirit in 
man, Seeking the guidance of spirits is a weakening and 
self-stultifying process when put for the exercise of one’s 
own intelligence and common sense; and the vapid philoso- 
phy of the “mediums” of such wisdom as they have as yet 
to impart, is a still poorer substitute for religion; but the 
success of the movement must yet be regarded as a protest 
of the spirit in man against a theory of the universe which 
left no scope for some of its deepest longings and sublimest 
powers. That spiritism should ever become a certain and 
useful channel of communication with unseen intelligences 
seems improbable enough; that it shall ever, as all good men 
would gladly hope, become to discriminating minds a certain 
proof let down to the level of our senses of the reality of a 
realm of souls departed hence, and so the sufficient anchor 
of an immortal hope, is also unlikely; but the undoubted 
presence beyond all delusion and uncertainty of an occult 
force unknown to physical science, and the wondrous but 
wayward working of intelligence detached from human will, 
furnish at least a new argument for the reality and potency of 
the soul, and a new illustration of its yet unfathomable possi- 
bilities. If not spirits beyond, the spirit here is more a power 
and more a marvel than ever. 

In the same line of illustration, less despised, though equally 
disallowed, in the court of the so-called scientific spirit, appear 
all testimonies to spiritual help and illumination, all fore-feel- 
ing of the To-come, all alleged visions of seers, all apparent 
unfoldings of spiritual companionship and glory to dying eyes. 
The incredulous skepticism of a single century cannot dis- 
credit utterly the multitude of witnesses to a range of facts 
which include at last all divine revelations. In an atmos- 
phere where myth and delusion prevail, there are yet realities 
which grow more solid as we draw near; and the argument 
for the soul stands, if any celestial or divine suggestion ever 
visited the mind of man, 


The nature of the human soul is to be most fully known 
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by direct analysis and observation of its faculties and powers. 
The life we are conscious of is the nearest as it is the most 
essential province of knowledge. You may conceive the 
universe to be but an appearance, resolving it into move- 
ments of an unknown force which affects your mind with 
phantasmal presentation of things unexistent; but to con- 
ceive the knowing self unreal, self-deceiving and self-deceived, 
a phantom cheated by a phantom, is either dullness or dis- 
ease. It would be the last absurdity to find a spiritual force 
in the universe, causing, adapting, energizing in the forces of 
matter and the laws of physical life, and yet deny substance 
and reality to that inward force and spiritual faculty our con- 
sciousness attests, and from which our idea of power and 
cause and spiritual being takes its rise. 

Looking within, then, what do we find? What beyond 
the conception of the universe drawn from impressions of 
things without us? We find, first of all, the perceiving mind 
itself, the power utterly unlike anything we observe in the 
universe to refer sensations to their causes, and to separate 


the world without from the knowing spirit within. Our 
consciousness enwraps and watches the impression from 
without, and watches itself meanwhile. We call up remem- 
brances of similar impressions past, compare them, associate 
or antagonize them, separate each into its elements, judging 
of its relations and effects. We find a power to turn all these 
faculties into various directions as we will, and hold them as 


we will. 

For instance, we send memory back into the image cham- 
bers of our past experience, to read tablet after tablet, and 
re-portray scene after scene, and freshen into new life the 
buried years. We live at will with the companions of other 
days, and make the hoarded treasures of unused experience 
minister lessons to our present needs, and the faded glory of 
young hope and gladness live again for our present solace 
and delight. Venerable forms re-appear and cherished days 
come back. “So memory builds for us a shelter whither 
to retreat for instruction or repose, and both in its practical 
and its esthetic uses fills a large place in the inner life of man. 
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But again we will, and our attentive powers come back 
from real scenes of past relations and enjoyments, and com- 
bine all elements of joy and beauty and grandeur into scene 
after scene of ideal life and glory. We enter the halls of 
imagination, and hold court or revel in peership with the 
loftiest souls of all the ages. We live untrammeled by the 
crushing limits and annoying fixedness of things that so 
restrain us in our daily life, and rejoice in a freedom of move- 
ment and attainment unknown to our outer existence. Our 
hands may guide the plow or ply the needle, while our 
souls hold high converse with sages of old, or walk immortal 
among the saints of the New Jerusalem. We visit the pri- 
meval earth, teeming with rank vegetation and peopled with 
strange amophous monsters; or we travel with the multi- 
plied power of vision with which science wings us into spaces 
where light goes on its swift course for ages and finds not yet 
anend. The envisioned world of imagination is the world in 
which the soul reigns and rejoices. 

And now, if it be asked what place the cloud-land and 
spirit palaces of imagination have in the treatment of our 
theme, I reply that this is but a glimpse into the workings of 
a most real power of the human soul, a power whose uses 
are often most practical, and whose presence multiplies our 
quantity of being and its range of activities; and I have 
sought to sketch its living reality, rather than merely to call 
its name. 

In whatever direction the human faculties are exercised, 
there is a uniting term which runs through every process 
and is present beneath every impression, which glides back 
into every recollection of past scenes, and forward into every 
anticipation of what is to come. This is the sense of iden- 
tity, which is both host and guest in all mental experiences. 
It is not the result of perception, for it is the perceiver ; it is 
not a judgment of the past, for itself is judge; it is not a 
product of the reason, for it watches all processes of reason- 
ing and determines their validity ; it does not reside in the 
will, for it directs volition. It is the mystery of mysteries 
within us, the fountain-head of conscious being, the simplest 
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and most ultimate existence we know. And this being 
which says, “I,” and knows itself within us, is hungry with 
desires and urgent with purpose. It stretches out invisible 
hands for its objects, and marshals our powers to strive for 
their attainment. So directed, it is will; and as we observe 
our powers and their exercise, we find that the will helps to 
the attainment of objects of desire, and so we are conscious 
of exerting force and tompelling results. We have the sense 
of power over matter and over self. This is the ground of 
our belief in force in the universe, and so the first step 
towards the possibility of morality and religion, since, follow- 
ing out this quest through the universe and through our own 
lives, we find God and the power of righteousness. Before 
attempting to indicate finally how the human soul becomes 
thus the basis of religion, let us glance for a moment at 
another evident result of this direct analysis of the human 
powers. Had I space, I would gladly sketch other scenes 
of this inward landscape, especially that of the native affec- 
tions of the soul, those fountains of sweetest and bitterest 
waters in all the lands of our spirits’ sojourn. 

But I pass to observe that there is not only an order of 
desire, and of rational relationship among the faculties and 
powers of the soul, but that there is also a moral order, an 
order of higher and lower. There is a natural aristocracy * 
among the principles and motives of the mind. The percep- 
tion of this order, and its enforcing law, is what we call the 
moral nature, conscience, the sense of right. When several 
courses open before us, it decides not which is pleasant, or 
safe, or desirable, but which is right. It says, “This is the 
way, walk ye in it.”. When we know this direction, we know 
our duty ; when we disregard it, we sin. This moral nature 
will not be satisfied with simple recognition —it demands 
supremacy. It is not so much a special faculty or power as 
the arranger and arbiter among ail our active powers. It is 
irreducible and claims entire allegiance. It has been at- 
tempted to find the source of this law in reward and punish- 








* Martineau. Essays Philosophical and Theological, II. p. 18. 
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ment, and to reduce it to self-interest. There are cited indi- 
viduals supposed to be destitute of a moral sense, and savage 
peoples who are said to wholly lack any idea of moral good- 
ness. I reply again that we must hold by the upper line. The 
absence of conscience and reverence in exceptional and un- 
developed men does not invalidate the common conscious- 
ness of the race, nor does the imperfection and weakness of 
this common consciousness cast any doubt on the clearer 
moral sight and higher spiritual vision of the noblest and 
best souls among men. The error of denying the reality 
and validity of these powers from their absence in any class 
of men or any savage race, is like the error of denying the 
butterfly’s wings from their absence in the rudimentary life 
of the caterpillar. 


The human soul is the last foundation of religion and the 
sufficient assurance of its perpetuity. There are analysts of 
human nature who assure you that your belief in God grows 
out of an abject fear of evil before which your ancestors 
cowered, that your sense of right is their fear of punishment 
transformed, and your belief that you have a soul and an 
immortal destiny only a generalization from the dreams of 
your childish first grand-parents, wherein they knew them- 
selves to be asleep, and yet seemed ‘to themselves to be act- 
ing and enduring. . 

Nor is the outward glory of the universe, and the wisdom 
and beauty manifest in nature, allowed to help your faith, for 
here comes a self-styled high priest of science, who assures 
you that your conviction of intelligence and wisdom in nature 
is groundless also, that your idea of cause, or substance, or 
even force, is likewise baseless; that all you are sure of is 
that one seeming event seems to ‘succeed another, even as 
you yourself consist of a like succession of thoughts or sen- 
sations. So when you have been reduced to a possibility of 
thinking, and being affected by that possibility of modifying 
your thoughts, called by common consent the external world, 
what is left, you are asked, of the basis of religious verity ? 
Little enough, one would think, as of other realities com- 

3 
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monly reckoned more substantial; yet in that succession of 
thoughts, and sensations from without, there are certain things 
that always remain, or regularly recur, and with these we 
may begin, without fear or misgiving, to lay the foundations 
of religious faith and duty, of spiritual being and immortal 
hope. These are as strong and sure as the properties of mat- 
ter or the laws of thought. There inheres in them no sus- 
picious “ relativity,” which does not belong equally to physi- 
cal science and the facts of common experience. 

There is in this mystery of being an order, a harmony, a 
relation and subordination of parts which has led us irresisti- 
bly to call it the universe, a related whole. Lying back of 
thought and successive sensations from without, we inevita- 
bly put substance,—the reality of a thinker, and things 
thought about. Back of the succession of related thoughts 
and things, there is force, which propels the succession. I 
am assured, then, of the one universal Force, the inscrutable 
back-ground of existence. But is it utterly inscrutable? 
Nay, it is universal, and it is mighty. The one Force, then, 
is. Universal Power, — Omnipotence. But I see order, intel- 
ligence, complicated processes carried out to orderly results. 
This is no hap-hazard universe, but supreme intellect directs 
it and fills it, — Omniscience and Omnipresence. God's nat- 
ural attributes of knowledge and power are thus attested by 
the universe to our intellectual faculties. So, at least in part, 
is benevolent purpose: the rising tide of life springs into 
prevailingly beautiful forms and happy existence. 

And the wonder and majesty of creation, —the marvel of 
its grandeur and vastness and infinite variety, its orderly pro- 
cession from the atom lost in the infinity of littleness, to 
swinging constellations, and infinite spaces dusty in the eye 
of the largest telescope with systems unending of flaming 
suns and whirling planets, — you may tell me that, moved by 
these, I ought not to admire and adore; but, being man, I 
must. The everlasting foundation of reverence is laid in my 
nature by the same Universal Intelligence, that has ordained 
the harmonious attractions of the Pleiades, and cast the 
bands of Orion. And what is this nature within me which 
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so responds to the world’s without? In it we come to sound 
depths more wonderful, to survey higher ranges of being, — 
more variously helpful, therefore, in disclosing the basis of 
faith and religious verity. 

“T am, therefore God is,” said one, among the last utter- 
ances of his dying hours. Such as I am,I must believe in 
and commit myself to the powers of the universe. Con- 
scious of power in himself, real however limited, observing 
its exercise when directing it to his ends, man observes also 
something without him, resembling this exercise of power 
within, and sees it directed with supreme intelligence to uni- 
versal ends. Knowing myself as exercising power, I cannot 
believe the Power which surrounds both me and all things to 
be less wise, less free, less conscious than I. I find in my- 
self a sense of higher and lower, of good and evil, of right 
and wrong, and an unquenchable impulse enforcing the ob- 
ligations of the highest and best. However I came by 
them, whatever these perceptions and affections have grown 
out of, such they are; and I cannot resolve them into any- 
thing lower or anything less. And the argument for reli- 
gion thence springs up unbidden. He who formed the moral 
eye shall He not see? He that planted in the soul that ear 
which listens and delights in goodness, as an infant in its 
cradle-song, shall He not hear? The finite rectitude of man 
is the everlasting assurance of the Infinite Righteousness. 
The capacity for goodness in human nature is the eternal 
witness of the supreme goodness of the Father of our spir- 
its. The divine quality we perceive in human forgiveness 
and mercy is the evidence, surpassing all other, for believing 
in a God of everlasting goodness and illimitable grace. 

I have not affirmed the adequacy of unassisted human 
nature to find for itself a religion adequate to unfold its spir- 
itual faculties from their lowliest beginnings, and to satisfy to 
the full its immortal hunger. Leaving unattempted all ques- 
tions of historic methods in the development of religious 
ideas and convictions, I have only affirmed the capacity of 
the soul to live in their light; to declare their validity in its 
consciousness and their fitness for its needs. The spirit in 
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man responds to the verities of God and holiness, as his 
understanding answers to and interprets the universe. And 
we must not forget that it is in human nature we have had 
the highest revelation of God. Not from the outward uni- 
verse, not through angelic visitation, or by an audible voice 
out of the heavens, but through a human soul, bright with 
the clear consciousness of eternal truths and joined in open 
communion with the everlasting God, has come the faith that 
has lifted the ages and ministered to the profoundest needs 
of man. The Word by which the worlds were made, and 
which was visioned in them, was not caught and interpreted 
in its fullness by men till it became flesh, and was uttered in 
a human soul. 

Whatever science may disprove, then, or criticism discard, 
or speculation regard unsettled, the universe remains, with its 
vastness and order; and the human soul remains, with its 
aspirations, its reverence, its dependence, and its needs. 
Day will still utter speech unto day, and night show knowl- 
edge unto night, of beauty and intelligence, of power and 
benignity. The soul will still seek the Rock that is higher 
than it, in its limits and lowliness cast itself upon the Infi- 
nite Strength, in its darkness and debasement supplicate the 
Eternal Light and Grace. The eternal foundations of reli- 
gion are the everlasting powers and the perennial needs of 
the nature that is in us; and the basis of its institutions 
among men is the eternal fact that it is a common nature 
and a common need, and that together we are strong and 
bright with the fullest strength and the largest illumination 
vouchsafed to the world. While aspiration and sympathy 
and reverence for purity and love for goodness remain in 
human nature; while pity for distress, and charity and for- 
givingness, and faith in the Unseen, and hope for the Here- 
after abide in the soul of man, —there will be worship, and 
religious conviction and delight, and a common fellowship in 
the truth of God and the service of humanity. The highest 
reach of the spirit in man, is his sense of relationship and 
communion with God, and the hope, which rises sometimes 
into prospect, of everlasting life. 
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A SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
MINISTERS, MAY 30, 1872, BY A. P. PEABODY. 


“That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us: that the world may know that thou 
hast sent me.” —- JOHN xvii. 21. 

BRETHREN, you have a right on this occasion to expect 
that the lamp of the sanctuary be fed with beaten oil. But 
in the failure of the provision that you made to ensure this, 
I was summoned to your service at so very late an hour, that 
I could only pass once through the press such few withered 
olive-berries as remained over at the close of the spring from 
the autumnal harvest. I will therefore speak to you as I can, 
not as I gladly would. 

This Convention, as a body, may be kept together by the 
material interests of which it is the trustee and the almoner. 
But ought it to have, shall it have a sou/? Are there 
religious, spiritual, Christian reasons for its continued exist- 
ence? Has it any heart-bonds that may, if recognized, sus- 
tain a Christian kindred among its members? If not, the 
body is to all intents dead, and it would be better to bury it 
out of sight, as soon as it can be decently done. But if there 
be in it the breath of life, it is time that its lagging pulse be 
stimulated, its languid respiration quickened, its attenuated 
frame clothed anew with flesh and sinews. 

That the old union as to religious belief will be restored 
we cannot anticipate, nor could any reasonable man hope for 
it; for the union, did it exist, would be one of apathy and 
indifference. I believe that a candid study of the times in 
the last and early in the present century, when the members 
of this Convention were said to be of one mind, would rather 
show that they were of no mind,—that the momentous 
themes of Christian theology were not, by the larger part of 
our clergy, made the subjects of sufficiently faithful investi- 
gation and earnest, independent inquiry, to generate serious 
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differences. This time, we trust, will not return. The ques- 
tion for us then is whether, among those who may vary 
widely in their dogmatic statements of Christianity, there 
can be any ground and hope for cordial fellowship and co-op- 
eration. 

I will ask you now to consider with me, 1, the necessity 
that there should be differences of belief —real or apparent 
—among sincere Christians; 2, the substantial reasons for 
mutual esteem and fellowship which may exist and ought to 
exist among them, notwithstanding these differences ; and, 3, 
the true way to a healthy and helpful union among those who 
hold different beliefs. ‘ 

1. Differences of opinion must needs exist among Chris- 
tians. Is it said that those who look to the same divine rev- 
elation as the infallible standard of faith must of necessity 
believe alike? So far is this from being the case, that we 
have here a chief reason why we cannot believe alike. The 
revelation is divine and infallible ; but it is given in human 
words, and human words are at the best ambiguous, Es- 
pecially so are those words— most of them figurative — 
which are employed to denote abstract ideas and spiritual 
conceptions. However rigid our theory of plenary and even 
verbal inspiration, the revealed truth of God must reach the 
individual mind through the coloring and refracting medium 
of language, and generally of more than one language, — 
indeed always; for the critical scholar does not think in 
Hebrew or Greek, —he translates the words into his own 
tongue, before they present distinct thoughts to his under- 
standing. Now many of the most common scriptural words 
do not admit of so accurate a definition as to preclude differ- 
ences of opinion as to the subjects on which they are em- 
ployed. Take, for instance, that indispensable word “spirit,” 
with its synonymes in the Hebrew and the Greek. The 
word is a metaphor. Literally it denotes wud or breath, 
and this meaning is our only clew to its religious use. That 
which in God or man is called “spirit” is so called because it 
possesses certain analogies to wind or breath. But how far 
is the resemblance to be traced, or pressed? If it is to be 
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urged to the utmost, it denotes an effluence or an emanation, 
and can denote nothing more; if taken only in a part of the 
figurative significance of which it is susceptible, it may be 
applied to a separate and self-conscious individuality. I need 
not say to a theologian how much of Christian dogma is in- 
volved in this difference. The term “regeneration,” the being 
born again, leaves a similar margin for honest diversity of 
opinion. That it denotes something analogous to a second 
birth, that is, a momentous change, none can doubt; but 
there is nothing in the word itself by which we can deter- 
mine whether it means merely a change of character, or an 
entire change of nature. Similar is the case with most of 
the words which theologians employ as technical terms, and 
to which they are over-prone to attach their own interpreta- 
tion as the only possible meaning. 

The same ambiguity of language must of necessity create 
also seeming diversities of opinion where there is no real 
difference ; for the extra-scriptural words by which men in- 
terpret the teachings of revelation are employed in very vari- 
ous significations. Thus no word has been oftener used in 
dogmatic statements and discussions than the word “ person,” 
and there is none more utterly indeterminate in its significa- 
tion. It is a histrionic word, denoting primarily the mask 
worn by an actor on the stage, thence the character assumed 
by the actor, thence any assumed character, thence, finally, 
a separate individuality. Now those theologians who use 
“person” as denoting in the great drama of human salvation 
precisely what it meant on the ancient stage, a part or char- 
acter assumed, agree in terms with those who signify by 
“person” an individual existence or essence, while in fact 
they they coincide with those who repudiate the theological 
use of the word “person,” precisely because they regard it as 
denoting a separate individuality. Thus the use and non-use 
of this word throw into different sectarian affinities those 
whose views of the divine nature are substantially the same. 
The mutual definition of terms, while it might resolve the 
professed adherents of the same formal creed into a score 
of sects, would often bring into the closest juxtaposition those 
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who have been regarded, and have regarded themselves, as 
heaven-wide apart. 

Again, with equal faith in the authority of Scripture, there 
is room for a wide diversity of opinion as to the relations and 
uses of its several parts. To refer to one point only by way 
of illustration, how are St. Paul’s Epistles to be regarded? 
Is it to be supposed that they contain a supplementary reve- 
lation, and that the numerous terms peculiar to him denote 
doctrines of that revelation, so that there is ground for a 
Pauline theology, the members of which could not be ex- 
pressed in our Saviour’s own words? Or have we in St. 
Paul’s Epistles merely the application of the plain and sim- 
ple truths of the Gospel to the needs, questionings and con- 
troversies of his time, so that those seemingly technical 
terms of his belong not to the body of Christian doctrine, 
but were forced upon his use by the doubts, errors and falsi- 
ties which precisely such words could best define, solve or 
refute? Men of equal learning, honesty and piety answer 
this question in different ways; and the answer given to it 
involves some of the foremost among the controverted dog- 
mas of theology,— doctrines for and against which have 
been shed rivers of polemic ink, with now and then a rivulet 
of fraternal blood. 

Then again, ancestral traditions, parental influence, our 
kind and degree of mental culture, and our opinions on other 
than theological subjects, modify our religious opinions with- 
out our own consciousness, nay, in spite of our determination 
and endeavor not to be thus influenced. We can trace this 
cause of division even in the first century after our Lord’s 
ascension, in the infusion intg the theology of the church, on 
the one hand, of the Oriental philosophy, and on the other, 
of Platonism, and that, too, in the writings of men who all the 
while thought that they were knowing nothing “save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified ;” while for many ages the most 
loyal champions and teachers of the Christian faith made the 
metaphysics of Aristotle their sole medium of interpretation 
for the Gospel. A great many of the verbal and formal 
moulds in which Christian truth is shaped for dogmatic state- 
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ment are of outside manufacture, earthen vessels for the 
heavenly treasure, and vessels often justly held as of 
inviolable sanctity by their owners for the treasure which 
would be spilled were they broken, yet scorned by those 
who have brought from their peculiar training or culture 
vessels not one whit more precious, though of a different 
fashion. 

To these causes of divergence must be added one, perhaps, 
with men who feel and think profoundly, more potent than 
all the rest. The themes of religious faith are so vast be- 
yond human comprehension, and so many-sided in their vast- 
ness, that men may seem to differ widely, when they really 
have in view only different parts or aspects of the same 
truth ; and all no doubt fall so far short of its full meaning 
as to make their divergency from one another infinitesimally 
little as compared with the inadequacy of them all. Thus, 
as regards the blending of the human and the divine, the 
philosophy of the God-man, in our Saviour, who can conceive 
or describe the union close as identity, yet not excluding 
duality, by virtue of which the Root and the Offspring of 
David are the same, and he who has seen the crucified Naz- 
arene has beheld the Father Almighty? “None knoweth 
who the Son is but the Father ;” far, fully to comprehend his 
substance and being, we must know at once more of the 
Divine nature than we can learn this side of heaven, and 
more too of the nature, scope and potential glory of human- 
ity than our consciousness or the guilt-stained annals of our 
race can teach us. Yet if we love the Saviour, we shall not, for 
this obscurity, fail to form for ourselves some definite idea of 
his person, character and offices, and we may stand on differ- 
ent sides of him, behold him from different points of view, 
dwell, one on this, another on that aspect of him in whom we 
all alike believe ; and when in heaven we shall see him as he is, 
we shall no doubt find that we differed less from one another, 
than we all have fallen short of any adequate conception of 
this great mystery of the eternal ages. 

For these reasons we cannot anticipate a close dogmatic 
union among sincere Christian believers. We doubt whether 
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such a union will exist even in that day of Christ’s universal 
reign upon earth, in which we feel assured that the most glo- 
rious pages of prophecy are to become history. So long as 
men shall learn and think and communicate in words, so long 
as they shall possess unlike mental proclivities and be sub- 
jected to unlike culture, so long as God’s thoughts and ways 
shall be incommensurably vast as compared with man’s, — so 
long will men differ as to Christian dogmas, and perhaps only 
differ the more, the more fervently they love and seek the 
truth. 

2. But, admitting this, I maintain, in the second place, that 
there are substantial grounds for mutual esteem and fellow- 
ship among Christians of differing beliefs. Indeed, the closest 
visible friendship that exists is, as I have intimated, among 
persons of differing beliefs. If you could photograph the 
precise form in which the articles of a given church-creed lie 
in the minds of the intelligent and pious members of the 
church to which it belongs, you would want no other answer 
to the question whether fellowship presupposes similarity of 
belief. The real question is whether it presupposes identity 
of formulas. As it seems to me, genuine fellowship grows 
from identity of sentiment, not of belief, that is, from the 
faith of the heart, of the affections, of the emotional nature ; 
and for such fellowship there is ground among all sincere 
Christians. 

In saying this, I would give to the term “Christian” the 
broadest significance of which the word admits. Jesus Christ 
is either a mythical or an historical personage. If a mythical 
personage, he can have no disciples, and it is absurd for one 
to call himself by his name. If an historical personage, then 
his history is to be found in our canonical Gospels ; and ac- 
cording to those Gospels, even by the most latitudinarian 
interpretation of them, he asserted and verified his claim to 
a position in which he stands not only unequalled, but unap- 
proached, — not one of a galaxy of luminaries, but sole Sun 
of righteousness, —a divinely sent Teacher, Guide, Saviour, 
the Image of God, the Revealer of immortality, living, dying, 
rising, ascending, and forever living as the Regenerator of 
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man, the Head of the church on earth and in heaven. Any 
other Christ than this is not the Christ of history, but a con- 
ception of the individual brain, which one has a legal—I 
think not a moral—right to call Christ, but to which you 
and I are under no obligation to lend the name which we 
love, revere and adore. Now all who believe in the being 
known in history and recognized in the common speech of 
men as Christ are properly termed Christians as to their 
belief; and all who in their hearts receive this historical 
Christ as their own Teacher, Guide and Redeemer are to be 
regarded as Christians in the more intimate sense of the 
term. 

For Christians as thus defined I claim an identity of sen- 
timent, notwithstanding their diversity of belief. There is a 
religion of the heart common to them all. In witness of this, 
hymns unite where sermons part. The same melodies of 
praise and love go up with equal fervor from sanctuaries that 
seem as far asunder as Jerusalem and Gerizim. 

Among the points of resemblance none is more striking 
than the sameness of their ideal of character. Take the out- 
line of what man ought to be from the pens of leading repre- 
sentatives of the various churches in Christendom, and you 
will find them so closely similar that, were the names attached 
to them lost, you could not, by the minutest analysis, or the 
most subtile verbal criticism, replace them. The Calvinist 
might put his signature to the Christian character as defined 
by Thomas 4 Kempis ; the Unitarian will not alter a single 
feature of the Christian heart and life as depicted by Watts or 
Doddridge ; nor will the prelatist fail to recognize the marks 
and numbers of a Christian in the saint portrayed by Baxter 
or by Bunyan. 

Then, again, we are all agreed as to the same great facts 
appertaining to man’s condition and needs. We all alike 
find ourselves sinners before God, meriting his just displeas- 
ure. We may not agree as to the source and origin of sin; 
but whenceever it comes, it is here, and we have known, and 
felt, and mourned its presence with and in ourselves. We 
have felt, too, that pardon and a renewed heart and life can 
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be ours only through the grace and gift of God, and only 
through and in Christ. A divine salvation through Christ, 
that is, God our Saviour, is the faith, and trust, and hope 
equally of us all. Whatever our theory as to the person of 
Christ, we look for redemption, not to man, nor to any cre- 
ated being, but to God, revealed, manifested in Christ, in him 
forgiving the guilty and undeserving, and reconciling the 
world unto himself. 

Moreover, there is a yet closer bond of union among those 
who thus receive the divine salvation. It is the love of 
Christ. To all of us he equally presents all and more than 
all of God that we can know, and feel, and love, — his purity 
and holiness, his compassion and mercy, his gentleness and 
tenderness, his kind sympathy with our sorrows, his sustain- 
ing might under our burdens, his strength made perfect in 
our weakness. There is a wonderful identity in our heart- 
conceptions of our Saviour. There is hardly a man with 
whose dogmatic statements. as to Christ I have so little sym- 
pathy as with those of my friend Dr. Furness. His creed 
is the baldest humanitarianism. Yet so lovingly has he 
entered into the heart of Jesus, that he absolutely apotheo- 
sizes his humanity, and in his affectionate and loyal reverence 
paints him as one before whom the angels could not but cast 
down their crowns, and cry, “Thou alone art worthy.” In 
fine, we cannot receive the record of the Evangelists as 
authentic — however we may interpret that great mystery 
which we shall know only in heaven, and perhaps there may 
grow ever into its fuller knowledge through the ages of eter- 
nity — without recognizing the God in Christ, and the Christ 
in God, — without blending the Father and the Son in our 
heart’s warmest love, most loving the Father as we see him 
in the Son, and in the Son beholding ever all that is lovely 
and adorable in the Father. Now, methinks that the question 
which Jesus is ever putting to us is not that which he pro- 
pounded to the gainsayers, “ What think ye of the Christ ?” 
but that which he proposed to Simon Peter, “ Lovest thou 
me?” And if we can say with our whole hearts, “Lord, 
thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee,” the 
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same cords of love which bind us to him ought to draw us 
very close to one another. 

Let me add, there is peculiarly strong reason why, in our 
time, Christians should present a united front to the outside 
world. I will not say that Christianity is in peril, the Church 
in danger; for I believe Jesus when he says, “My words 
shall not pass away,” and “The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against my Church.” But there never was a time when indi- 
vidual souls were more imperilled than now. Scientific spec- 
ulations are undermining the very foundations of our faith in 
God, not by scientific verities based on induction and reached 
by exhaustive reasoning, but by conclusions drawn from pos- 
tulated, anticipated, and imagined, yet specious and plausible 
premises. In other quarters our sacred records are assailed, 
not by authentic historical criticism, not by such methods as 
would be deemed valid as regards any other ancient writings, 
but by prejudging the Christian history on @ prioré grounds, 
— by assuming its intrinsic and necessary falsity, and thence 
deducing the fragmentary and untrustworthy character of its 
documents. Meanwhile the inrush, the avalanche of secular 
interests, the hurry and turmoil of busy life, the intense 
worldliness that characterizes our times, is unpropitious to 
the careful study, the quiet reflection, the laborious research 
by which error may be refuted and the truth established. 
There are multitudes who are ready to hail the last novelty 
of speculation, if only audacious, as a discovery of things 
hidden from the foundation of the world, — who mistake elo- 
quence for demonstration, and positive assertion for unan- 
swerable argument. The opposers of the Gospel, too, have 
hospitable minds for one another’s theories. They join hands 
rejoicingly, like Pilate and Herod of old, “against the Lord, 
and against his Christ.” Is this a time for hostile camps 
and divided counsels among those who own the same Captain 
of their salvation, and receive as from his lips the same words 
of command? 

I would not, indeed, that we should surrender our own 
independent convictions. It is fitting that we should pray 
and preach, and, for the most part, listen in the words which 
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best represent our several interpretations of divine truth, 
To have it otherwise would be to convert our sanctuaries 
into Babels. To the devout soul wonted phraseology and 
accustomed modes of administration are a felt need and joy. 
They are indeed the cup, not the living water; but without 
a-cup the fountain will do us little good, and the fountain 
tastes so sweet from no other cup as from that which has 
been ours from childhood until now. But while I find it thus 
in my own experience, for me to think more meanly of my 
brother because my words do not express his conceptions or 
his words mine, were it not a sin, would be as atrocious folly 
as it would be to quarrel with a French or a German congre- 
gation because they did not pray and preach and sing in 
English. But without mixing or confounding ministrations, 
if there be reciprocal respect, esteem and confidence, there 
are numerous ways and unnumbered opportunities in which 
fellow-Christians can manifest all they feel, in mutual help- 
fulness, and above all in the joint service of their common 
Master and Lord. Indeed, it is of no slight service to his 
cause that they stand visibly and confessedly together. From 
his own lips we have the assurance that the union of his 
followers will be among the foremost evidences of his mission 
from heaven, — “that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” 

But this union is one into which men cannot be driven or 
drawn by invective or argument, reproof or appeal. The 
grounds for fraternal esteem and love must exist, and be 
recognized by those who bear part in the union; else there 
is no hydraulic press in the universe strong enough to force 
them together. 

3. We would then, in the third place, inquire the true way 
to a healthy and helpful union among those who hold differ- 
ent beliefs. Union is not to be brought about by compromise, 
or by the surrender or explaining away of individual opinions. 
The temptation is sometimes over-strong to suppress in part, 
in part to modify our separate convictions, — to .manifest an 
indifference which we have no right to feel concerning our 
own views of truth, that we may thus seem nearer our breth- 
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ren of other creeds. Indeed, by the familiar interchange of 
opinions we often find ourselves not so far apart as we had 
imagined ; but there is, even for this very reason, the stronger 
tendency to merge the candid interchange in spurious semi- 
fusion. Not thus, however, can we attain to any vital or . 
lasting union. This is to be effected by no lateral move- 
ment toward one another, but by the centripetal movement 
of all toward Christ, — by an ever closer union with him in 
whom alone the whole family can be made one. Vessels 
bound to different ports may exchange signals as they cross 
one another’s tracks, or may keep company for a day or two in 
mild weather ; but the first storm will scatter them, and at the 
longest the mutual convoys will soon pass out of one another’s 
sight. But let the ships, though from every point of the com- 
pass, steer for the same port, then, as they approach it, they 
meet in squadrons, and broaden into fleets, till, as they draw 
near the harbor, prow breasts prow, greetings ring from deck 
to deck, the confluent press of canvas whitens the narrow- 
ing sea, and the wake of each vessel, as it grows beneath the 
keel, is a convergent line with the wake of every other. 
Thus alone can we become truly one. The nearer to Christ, 
the nearer are we one to another. With growing love for 
Christ, and in him for God and man, there must be a clasp- 
ing of hand with hand, a leaping of heart to heart, an outflow 
of mutual sympathy, which shall pervade the entire realm of 
Christian faith, and make it in soul, in feeling, in conscious- 
ness one fold, as it is under one Shepherd. 

Brethren, shall we dissolve our outward, formal, mechanical 
union, or shall we vitalize it? There are among us wide 
differences of opinion. Yet we have much in common, and 
there are many subjects of Christian thought, interests of 
high moment, and modes of action for the spiritual good of 
our community and our age, in which we might take united 
counsel, and gain strength by concert and sympathy. We 
have the prestige of common spiritual ancestry and tradi- 
tions, of identity as to our theory of church-government and 
administration. Can there not be a body of Christian Con- 
gregationalists, whose formal bond shall be a clear, unequivo- 
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cal profession of faith in Christ,—in the very Christ whom 
the evangelists portray, whom Stephen and Paul saw in his 
glory, in whom the church universal has believed and trusted ; 
while its heart-bond shall be an ever dearer love and closer 
following of our Lord on the part of each and all? But, 
brethren, whatever be our answer to this question, oh, let 
us, for the sake of the souls committed to our charge, no 
less than for our own enduring joy, so love and follow him, 
that we shall be one in heaven and forever ! 


REST. 


BY J. T. BIXBY. 


WE have come to the time of the customary summer rest. 
Everybody is planning how soon they can shut up the house 
and get off, and where they can go for a vacation. Trade 
flags and the clerks loll in the empty stores; the schools 
have finished their terms, and even the churches are closed, 
or closing. Away to the country, or sea-shore, or mountains, 
hies every one in search of rest. 

Rest is a need of human nature. Human nature cannot 
bear a continual strain without injury. By repeated, well- 
timed puffs of breath a man can blow a cannon-ball to and 
fro. A strong bridge may be shaken down simply by the 
walking over it, in perfect time and step, of a company of 
soldiers, A very small strain repeated for a long time, and 
descending again and again upon the same point, has its 
force so aggregated that the strongest fibre cannot resist it. 
The strain is increased in proportion to the dength of time it 
is continued. If we would make it little or nothing, we 
must interpose frequent breaks. Just so it is with the 
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strains upon human nature. In order not to be racked and 
wrenched and shaken to pieces by the strain of the same 
daily labor, it must have frequent respites, The augmenting 
vibrations must be often interrupted before they result in 
disaster. 

By such pauses, in the end we gain. This is not only the 
testimony of familiar experience, but of the strictest scien- 
tific observation. He who goes over and over the same 
track, day after day, loses his elasticity and full working 
power, and, if he persists in overtasking his powers, soon 
brings on himself disease, or abruptly snaps the cord of life 
in twain. How many of the world’s most promising sons 
have died prematurely, giving the world but a moiety of the 
gifts they might have left it, because they would not allow 
themselves the relaxation their system demanded? How 
many people have you known who have lived along, worry- 
ing and nervous and fretful, doing bungling mechanical work, 
just because they denied themselves the sufficient rest needed 
to give cheerfulness of temper, steadiness of hand, and fresh- 
ness of thought. Just here lies the justification and value of 
those pauses in life,—those interruptions of the usual rou- 
tine which are afforded by such things as journeys, vacations, 
sleep, the Sunday. There are many often who murmur at 
these things, and call them useless, and would do away with 
them. The merchant and the journalist grumble at the time 
wasted in cars and carriages, getting from place to place. 
But if some new invention should enable us to telegraph 
ourselves from point to point as instantaneously as we now 
do our thoughts, I doubt whether it would be a real benefit. 
I am afraid it would result simply in multiplying the victims 
whom overwork of the mind annually lays upon the altars of 
brain fever and paralysis and insanity. 

When twenty-four hours are so short and time so precious, 
it seems too bad, oftentimes, that we must pass almost one- 
third of each day in the semi-death of sleep, — unconscious 
and powerless,—the warrior and the sage for the time no 
better than a cabbage. And yet what sweeter and more 
invaluable gift has been given to man than the gift of sleep? 

5 
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“Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of Care, 
The Death of each day’s Life, sore Labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in Life’s feast.” 


The prisoner on his stone pillow enters the door of sleep and 
at once he is free, and roams as he lists in Elysian fields. 
The beggar in his smoky den shuts his eyes in slumber, and 
through their sealed lids he looks on palaces and gardens all 
his own, and exults in jewelled robes and golden coffers. 
Well has a poet said :— 


“ Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Born inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if there any is 
For gift or grace surpassing this, — 
‘He giveth his beloved sleep’? 


“O earth! so full of dreary noises, 
O men, with wailing in your voices! - 
O delved gold the wailers heap! 
O strife, O curse that o’er it fall! 
God makes a silence through you all, 
And ‘giveth his beloved sleep.’” 


Again, the Sunday’s rest—-there are those that sneer at 
and would ignore it. But “the commandment to remember . 
the Sabbath-day is written on every muscle and sinew in 
man’s frame, and he who remembers not the Sabbath for its 
benign uses must remember it in lassitude and unprofitable- 
ness.” When the Sabbath-day has not been observed, it has 
been necessary to supply its place, though imperfectly, by 
festivals, public games, or Saturnalia, when the axe and the 
hammer are laid aside and the laborer goes free. After 
working continually through the week, on Saturday the me- 
chanic, the clerk, the merchant, the lawyer, feels that he has 
used up all his strength and can toil no longer. Had he to 
resume work on Sunday, he would do so listless and drooping. 
But he has now a day of rest, and after its refreshment he 
goes back to his work with renovated vigor. Looking at 
man as a mere machine, and considering how the most and 
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best work can be got out of him, six days’ toil gives a better 
return than seven. Even among the lower animals this 
same law holds good. The experience of the great omnibus 
lines in London, of the great horse-car companies in this 
country, both show that the horse which is given its regular 
rest one day in seven will do from a sixth to a third more - 
work in the week than a horse that works every day of the 
seven. “If Sunday,” says Macaulay, “had not been ob- 
served during the last three centuries, I have no doubt that 
England would have been a poorer and a less civilized coun- 
try than it is.” 

And as we need a rest in every week, so do we need a 
rest in every year, —a longer rest, in which we can get more 
thoroughly refreshed. It is a thing most to be rejoiced at, 
that the custom of taking a vacation once a year in the hot 
summer-time is growing more common among our people. 
It is conducive to the health both of body and of mind. As 
a people; Amercans generally overtax themselves. We are 
always on the go, —rushing here and there, selling, buying, 
building, inventing, negotiating and planning. We try to be 
in a half-dozen places in a minute, to carry on, all alone, the 
work of six ordinary men. And so after ten or eleven 
months’ continuance of this excessive toil we find ourselves 
fagged out. We need a good, long respite. We need to go 
off. We need to get out of the treadmill. We may not 
find, where we go to, as much physical comfort as at home, 
our beds may be made of corn-cobs and our food be only 
fried leather and baked chips, but we get away from the craz- 
ing routine, the pitiless daily exaction,— we get out of the 
stays of etiquette and the corsets of fashion,— both the 
physical and spiritual corsets, and muscle and faculty can 
play free and naturally. We leave behind us the clack of 
gossip and strife. The bent bow of emulation is unloosed, 
the mists of old passions have time to thin away. A new 
current of acquaintances, thoughts and associations dismiss 
for the time everything distasteful or wearisome in our past, 
and so we come back at the end of our rest with recuperated 
energies, ready for another campaign. Rufus Choate, the 
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story goes, said one day, “ They tell me I must go off and 
take a rest : they might as well tell me to go and hang my- 
self.” . Said Robertson, toward the close of his career, “I 
cannot stop, I must work on in such fashion as I can.” 
When a man gets into such a condition, he must stop at 
once, if he would save himself. His nerves are shaking to 
pieces, his brain is on fire. He is going on like an engine 
under a full head of steam, and the safety-valve held down. 

Such is the need of rest. And now how shall we obtain 
it? how shall we obtain true and refreshing rest ? 

First, we must avoid the mistake of supposing that rest 
consists in inactivity; in doing nothing, in sitting down in 
one spot and one position, and staying motionless there, like 
a stone. For anything but a stone or- a vegetable that is 
the worst thing that can be done. Any one who has tried 
waiting at a railroad station for an hour or two, where there 
is nothing to see, nothing to read, no one to speak to, no 
work to be done, knows that there is nothing more tedious 
and depressing than doing nothing. A vacation spent in 
such a manner would be more dreadful than the rack or the 
thumb-screw. Indeed, it is just this enforcement of absolute 
idleness that is the essence of that most dreadful of all pun- 
ishments, solitary confinement. Even the vegetable and 
stone, which seem to be entirely inert, a close examination 
shows to be not a minute motionless. Every cell and pore 
of the plant is constantly sucking in and pouring out, assimi- 
lating new material, or throwing off old. Every atom of the 
stone is full of movement. For the latest theory of the 
stone is that it is not a fixed solid point or grain, but a con- 
tinuous ring or whirl of spinning force. 

Nature’s repose is thus an incessant motion. The true 
rest is in constant activity, constant occupation. Like a top, 
a man is kept steady by constant movement; when it flags 
he reels and totters ; when it ceases he falls, But it must be 
some different mode of action or occupation from the old or 
the customary. Whatever muscle or faculty has been drawn 
on must be released from duty, and another called in. The 
physical laborer must relax his sinews, and employ his brain. 
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He who has been busy with head-work must turn his blood 
and energy into his muscles. He whose mind has been 
absorbed in abstruse and grave subjects should unbend in all 
kinds of light and trifling diversions ; and, on the contrary, 
those who make a business of amusement and gayety and 
desultory conversation should seek their rest in the quiet and 
earnest pursuit of some good, honest work, or serious study. 
This is a point on which our rest-seekers need especial cau- 
tion. They pack their trunks, and go off to boarding-house 
or hotel. But the student puts in his books, and studies as 
hard in the country as at home. The young lady puts in all 
her silks and laces, and dresses and dances and dissipates as 
excessively at the sea-shore as in the city. And then they 
come home and wonder why they are no better for their rest. 
They have taken no rest at all. They have had merely a dif- 
ferent p/ace in which to carry on their old excesses, True 
rest must be not merely a change of locality, but a thorough 
change of life. : 

True rest, again, must be leisurely in its activity, ie., there 
must be rest zz work, — constant change in the direction of 
motion, alternation of outflow and inflow, discharge of accu- 
mulated force and storing up of new supplies. Our energies 
must not be kept in tension on one point or in one form so 
long as to cause any strain. We must turn to our own hearts, 
those mighty little engines within every one of us, that pump 
a hundred thousand strokes a day, lifting every twenty-four 
hours, for fourscore years, a weight amounting daily to over 
a million pounds; and never stopping, never getting tired, we 
must turn to them and learn the secret of great, unceasing, 
unfatiguing labor, namely, —to rest all ¢hvough our work, put- 
ting a diastole after every systole, a pause between every 
stroke. Work in rest, and rest in work, work to rest, and 
rest to work, this is the receipt for a long and useful and a 
happy life. Our modern fashion, however, is to drive like 
Jehu towards the goal of mammon, never pausing till we are 
brought up short by finding our axles smoking and our car- 
riage threatening to rattle to pieces, and then, perceiving that 
we must make some change, we turn round and drive and 
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rattle just as furiously toward the goal of pleasure. We 
strangely overlook the fact that it is the same vehicle that 
gets racked in both cases, and that it is not so much the 
direction we go in, as the rate we drive at, that plays the 
mischief with it. 

We are prone to seek rest by change of scenery and sur- 
roundings. We are apt to think that gratifications of the 
body, soft-bedded comfort and unbroken plenty will give us 
rest. If we can build up around us a palace of luxury and 
a fortress of health and wealth and honor, if we can find a 
place where all around is smooth and pleasant, then we shall 
have rest. But these can give no rest that is more than un- 
substantial and momentary. One may have all these, and 
yet have not a moment’s peace. Stake your repose on these 
conditions, and you have made for yourself the most corrod- 
ing of anxieties, and stimulated the most insatiable of appe- 
tites. The only sure and abiding rest comes from within. 
Peace of mind, repose of soul, is the condition of all other 
rest. How vainly does he whose mind is burdened with 
doubts, or his conscience pricked with remorse, or his heart 
shaken with fear, woo the embraces of sleep. How vainly 
does he throw up business, and go into retirement to gain 
repose! How vainly does he travel from country to country 
and clime to clime for the refreshment of a place of rest. 
He must make rest within before he can find it without. 
The soul must first be brought into repose: this is the foun- 
dation of all other rest. 

How, then, in the next place, can we find the soul’s rest ? 
It comes, as all repose does, by equilibrium, by putting the 
soul into equilibrium with itself and into equilibrium with its 
surroundings. And this equilibrium is not to be sought, as 
some endeavor, by paring down the soul, and lopping off this 
and that protruding power and irregular part, by rooting out 
doubt and deadening sensation, by searing desire, killing 
appetite, and stunting aspiration, but by developing them 
symmetrically ; by training the disordered into order, bring- 
ing the jarring and discordant passions into harmony. The 
mystics sought repose of the soul in a perfect calmness, 
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silence and demureness, where never was felt a bound of the 
pulse, a natural sensibility, a shadow of passion or love or 
indignation. This is not the true rest of the soul, but a 
waste solitude, a barren parchedness and vacuity. The true 
soul’s rest is no nerveless placidity or comfortable absence of 
impetuous elements, but it is the balance of strong, positive 
powers.’ Might and force are necessary elements in all per- 
manent stability. Build an arch of straw, and the first puff 
of wind will sweep it away, and whirl it at its wild will all 
round the horizon. To make it fixed and firm, you must put 
in the force and ponderousness of brick or stone. Then the 
balanced weight hangs in air unshakable by tempest or earth- 
quake. So the spirit’s rest comes through mighty energies 
placed in just poise, and fitted one into another, so that each 
upholds and strengthens the other. 

Physicists distinguish three kinds of equilibrium, indiffer- 
ent, unstable, and stable equilibrium. In indifferent equilib- 
rium the point of support is the same as the centre of gravity, 
and whatever position you place it in, there it will stay. In 
unstable equilibrium the point of support is beneath the 
centre of gravity, and though now balanced, a little impulse 
will capsize it. In stable equilibrium, the point of support is 
above the centre of gravity, and so it is always at rest. Even 
if you shove it fora moment this way or that, it will swing 
back at once into equilibrium. Of spiritual equilibrium, there 
are three corresponding kinds. There is the indifferent equi- 
librium of the soul, when a man rests on his own self, and by 
appealing to his self and selfish aims you can put him in any 
position you please, at whatever angle to the line of principle, 
however divergent from the perpendicular of duty, and he 
will stay there in shameless apathy, till some other selfish 
motive moves him into some other position. There is the 
soul’s unstable equilibrium, when a man rests on some- 
thing beneath him, on his gold, his fame, his birth, his do- 
mestic comforts, and thinks himself secure, completely at 
rest, till some day fortune’s wand gives him a little push, 
and over he tumbles. And lastly, there is the spirit’s. stable 
equilibrium, when it rests on something above itself,— on 
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Him who is above all, and so always hangs firm. Passion 
and temptation now and then may move it a little, but it 
always swings right back into the old place of repose. Here, 
in dependence on the Almighty through the power of faith, is 
the only true rest of the soul. This is that rest which re- 
maineth to the children of God. This is the ‘living peace 
that passeth understanding. This is that which ever enables 
us to keep in equilibrium with all the shifts of fortune and 
all the varying external conditions and circumstances of the 
world. Not by an ambitionless lassitude, or a listless acqui- 
escence in the miseries and wretchedness around us, not by 
fruitless attempts to mould the unmanageable world into con- 
formity with our own desires and fancies, can we get this 
harmony, but only by that trusting faith which knows that 
God is all-good and all-wise, and which sees, therefore 
(through and beyond every dark and hard and bitter thing 
that comes to us), consummations sweeter far than anything 
our heart has ever longed for. 

There is a Jewish legend that tells how one day Rabbi 
Judah and his brethren, the seven pillars of wisdom, sat in 
the temple on a feast day, disputing on rest. One said that 
it was to have attained sufficient wealth, yet without sin. 
The second, that it was fame and praise of all men. The 
' third, that it was the possession of power to rule the state. 
The fourth, that it consisted only in a happy home. The 
fifth, that it must be in the old age of one who is rich, power- 
ful, famous, surrounded by children’s children. The sixth 
said that all that was vain, unless a man kept all the ritual 
law of Moses. And Rabbi Judah, the venerable, the tallest 
of them all, said, “Ye have all spoken wisely, but one thing 
more is necessary, he only can find rest who, to all these 
things, addeth this, that he keepeth the traditions of the 
elders.” 

There sat in the court a fair-haired boy, playing with his 
lilies in his lap, and, hearing the talk, dropped them in wonder 
from his hand and looked, up and said, “ Nay, nay! fathers, 
he only gains rest who loves his brother as himself and God 
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with his whole heart and soul. He is greater than wealth 
and fame and power, happier than a happy home, happy 
without it, better than honored age: he is a law unto himself, 
and above all tradition.” 

Yes, out of the mouths of babes and sucklings shall come 
wisdom, This is true rést, love and faith towards man and 
God. 

We live in a time of uneasiness and disquiet. Personal 
alienations, domestic strife and discords are rife. Factions 
are plotting, classes are becoming estranged, sects are fight- 
ing, crime becoming rampant, great problems of vice and 
misery confound us. Men are prying into and unsettling the 
foundations of society. Science is bringing up a thousand 
doubts and enigmas to puzzle religion with. Where shall 
we find rest? In love and faith towards man and God. Rest 
there, and wait patiently, for all is well. God’s great plan is 
working out right. Rest, then, and wait serenely. 


“ When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 
’Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion, 
That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 


“Far, far beneath, the noise of tempests dieth, 
And silver waves shine ever peacefully, 
And no wide storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 


“So to the heart that knows thy love, O Purest, 
There is a temple, sacred evermore, 
And all the Babel of life’s angry noises 
Dies in hushed stillness at its peaceful door. 


“Far, far away, the roar of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise calm and peacefully, 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the soul that dwells, O Lord, in thee.” 
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THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF CHRIST. 


BY J. B. GREEN. 


THE subject which I wish to introduce for discussion is 
the Anthropology of Christ, or, in plain speech, the gospel 
view of human nature, and how that view accords with the 
facts of experience. 

To those who seek to apply the forces of the gospel to the 
work of uplifting the world, the importance of this subject 
cannot easily be exaggerated. It is of the first importance 
that our view of human nature should coincide with the view 
held by the Gospels, if we accept the forces which they offer 
as adequate to the work we propose to do. If, indeed, we 
propose for ourselves as ministers, a work different from that 
proposed for us by Christ, then the gospel view may not 
appear so important, but still it might be of value to under- 
stand it. It might still be in the line of the work we pro- 
pose. But if our ambition is to be the ministers of the gos- 
pel to the world, then in order to anything like satisfaction 
in our work, the gospel’s understanding of man’s actual con- 
dition and needs must be our understanding also. And to 
my mind the question is not Christology, but Anthropology. 
As is your estimate of man, will be your estimate of Christ, 
regarded as a minister of spiritual health and life. Is it not 
true as a matter of fact that those who assume man’s condi- 
tion to be, at worst, one of ignorant imperfection, and one 
more to be pitied than blamed, if blamed at all, esteem 
Christ chiefly for the excellence of his teaching and the 
purity of his example? 

And, on the other hand, is it not also true that those who 
assume man’s condition to be, at best, one, not merely of 
ignorance and imperfection, but of utter moral and spiritual 
diseased helplessness, esteem Christ, not chiefly as an excel- 
lent teacher and example, but as a redeeming saviour and 
physician, without whose help man would perish? Any dis- 
cussion concerning the value of Christ’s work between par- 
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ties holding such differing views of man’s needs must be 
comparatively valueless. 

It may be a mark of commendable humility to give pre- 
cedence in our thought to the question respecting the effi- 
cacy of Christ, but we never come to anything like an intelli- 
gent agreement on this subject until we arrive at something 
like agreement respecting human nature. 

I do not contemplate a discussion of the question concern- 
ing the origin of evil, although we may have to touch it. 
My desire is not to discover how man came to be what he is, 
so much as to get an adequate view of him as he is, or, more 
strictly, to get Christ’s view of him. 

We do not find, indeed, in the Gospels, any systematic and 
detailed forthsetting of the mind of Christ on this subject, 
but we are not without valuable, all-sufficient data in the way 
of pregnant hints, from which to discover what he thought of 
man’s condition and needs. 

Almost the first, if not the very first word which Jesus in 
his capacity of teacher addresses to man, is an exhortation 
which, if it was justly and wisely put, contains the whole 
question. 

His word is, “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” What can he mean? What must he mean? Obvi- 
ously he assumes that those whom he addresses are in such 
plight that they need to repent. This implies much. But if 
there is any wisdom in his calling on them to repent, he 
must assume that they caz repent and, to some extent at 
least, can appreciate the importance of repenting. This 
also implies much. Let us first look at what may be implied 
by the fact that they need to repent. 

The word “ repentance,” as used in the gospel, has but one 
meaning, —a turning away from that which is unworthy. 

To assume that a man needs to repent is to assume that 
he is in a moral condition other than that which he ought to 
be in, And if in a condition which he ought not to be in, it 
argues evil somewhere; blameworthiness attaches to some 
one for this disordered moral condition. So far as the indi- 
vidual is in this condition by his own consent, so far he is 4 
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sinner. Does Jesus assume that man is in this condition by 
his own consent? He declares that his mission is only to 
such; he comes not to call the righteous, but sinners, to 
repentance. Those whom he calls, then, are in a moral con- 
dition in which they ought not to be. 

What are the peculiarities of that condition? What is 
implied by the charge of being a sinner? He who is a sin- 
ner has abused his divinest privilege. He has, knowing the 
right, chosen the wrong. By so doing he has arrayed him- 
self against the Almighty. The power, by the gift of which 
God has ennobled him, he has used to the injury of the 
plan and purpose of him who gave it. He has set in opera- 
tion influences of evil, which may involve in suffering and sor- 
row generations yet unborn. Whatever the particular char- 
acter of his sin, he has struck fraternal hands with the lowest 
and most degraded wretch in the family of spirits. For sin 
is in its nature ever the same; not one thing in Judas, who 
sells his truest friend for a price, and another thing in you 
and me. But if we have consented to the sinful suggestions 
which few, if any, are exempt from, we are the brothers of 
Judas. And if there be a worse spirit we are one with him 
also. A sad and humiliating confession does he make who 
confesses to being a sinner. And we are assured by one 
who was on most intimate terms with Jesus, that if we say 
we are without sin, we are without the truth and are deceived, 
— have deceived ourselves. Again, he who has sinned, has 
introduced among the spiritual forces of his nature, the virus 
of a moral disease, which he, of himself, cannot eradicate. If 
he was weak enough in the first instance to give way to 
temptation, that weakness has been increased. If the will 
consented before, its ability to resist has been diminished. 
There can be no deliverance looked for in the will itself; that 
is, we may resolve not to give way again, but we do not 
resolve out of us the added strength which our positive, indi- 
vidual sin has given to the element of sin which we all in- 
herit, nor does our resolution insure our not falling. I antici- 
pate an objection to this phrase, and the idea it expresses, 
the element of sin which we inherit. I do not mean, as I 
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do not say, the sz# which we inherit, or the guilt which we 
inherit ; but an element of sin we as surely inherit as any 
physical or intellectual qualities. We come upon the field of 
action diseased, tainted, our nature disordered, because of 
our connection with the past. 

I think it is a fact that we have the roots of our being in 
the past; in a more profound sense than is generally ad- 
mitted, we are as old as Adam. It is pure assumption that 
we are all as fresh from the hand of God as was the first 
man. In an important sense we are a product of humanity. 
Humanity is from God, but, historically, humanity began to 
be a very long time ago; and when it began to be, it became 
disordered by its own abuse of freedom, and because we are 
a part of humanity that disorder affects us. Not affects us 
to our blame, of course, but certainly to our detriment, and 
the roots of that which, when we come to use our power, will 
be our condemnation (as it is the condemnation of our 
fathers), we get from the past,—from that humanity of 
which we are a product. These unworthy suggestions of 
thought and feeling which come to me, nay, rather are in me, 
I am not responsible for, at least in the first instance. I may 
indeed increase their frequency and vividness by the treat- 
ment which I may give to them; but when first they mani- 
fested themselves, they did so, not of my motion. They are 
the product of that humanity which was before me, and of 
which I am now a member. I am only blameworthy for my 
own personal acts; but it is well to remember that my own 
personal acts have a vital relation with the past, and will have 
with the future. As we to-day are agonizing because of the 
sins of the past, so the future may be cursed by our wicked- 
ness. We are one in all our interests and in all our misfor- 
tunes. 

But sin proper, what is that? It is the rebellion of the will 
against the authority of conscience. There can be no sin 
strictly so called, unless there exist in the mind a knowl- 
edge of the law, and ability to prefer obedience. I say 
ability to prefer, not ability to obey, except as you confine 
obedience to the determination of the will; for example, we 
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may be tempted to leave undone a certain thing which we 
are convinced we ought to do. We determine to do it; 
but from some cause outside of us we do not do it; but the 
leaving it undone is no sin. It may be an evil not to have it 
done, but not a sin, except as it may be the sin of some 
member of the human family other than ourselves ; or per- 
haps more strictly it may be the sin of humanity, rather than 
the sin of him who has been the occasion of this particular 
violation. In order to personal sin, then, there must be 
knowledge of the law, ability in the will to determine to 
obey, then a determination, zo¢ to obey. Sin then becomes 
a fact, first in the consciousness, then a fact of history. 
When we are told that sin is nothing but the conscious- 
ness of it, have we not said the worst thing, the utmost, that 
any one ever tried to say? The consciousness of sin is the 
consciousness of a state of rebellion against what we are 
conscious is a righteous law. But is not that very conscious- 
ness of sin,a phenomenal fact, symptomatic of a disorder 
deeper seated even than consciousness, yea, in the very ground 
of the nature out of which consciousness comes? Destroy 
the consciousness of sin, it is said, and you destroy sin. If 
all of sin were included in the consciousness of a state of re- 
bellion, then it might be true to say that to destroy the con- 
sciousness of it is to destroy it. But is the whole of sin 
included thus? When sin has become an historical fact, has 
it not passed as an element of disorder beyond the sphere 
of consciousness? I am a fact in the world, vitally related 
to every other fact. When I become conscious of sin, I am a 
disturbing fact; all related to me is affected as it ought not 
to be, and when the consciousness of sin is destroyed, the 
only thing destroyed is the consciousness that I am now in 
rebellion. The moral disturbance which I have caused, 
which is a necessary part of sin, is not destroyed. Human- 
ity is affected to its hurt by my sin: that hurt is not healed 
merely by my ceasing to be in an attitude of rebellion. I 
have added something to the curse which weighs on human- 
ity. I have rendered sin more likely to become a fact of 
consciousness and a fact of history again, both in my own 
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case and in the case of others. I have done the worst thing 
that could be done, when I have so determined to use my 
liberty, as to forge for myself and others, bonds. 

So when Jesus addresses himself to man and asks him to 
repent, he accuses him, not simply of ignorance or weakness, 
but of an inexcusable determination to use the power which 
God gave him for good, in the interest of that which is not 
good. He accuses him of being the spiritual friend and ally 
of the vilest, the lowest and most desperately vicious ; for, as 
I have said, there is no difference among sinners except in 
the degree of guiltiness. 

But there is another side to the picture. 

If Jesus be reasonable in his appeal to man to repent, that 
is, if he believes man can repent, then can he be the spiritual 
brother of the holiest son of man. To be able to repent is 
to be able to see sin as something which it is wise and good 
to turn away from, and this implies the sight of something 
good to turn toward. Could the divinest do more, in princi- 
ple, than be determined toward what is good ? 

If the sinner can have any appreciation of the word ad- 
dressed to him (and on no other supposition can you save the 
sanity of the Teacher), then the notion that he is wholly cor- 
rupt, must be a heresy and a fiction. 

Human nature, then, is not as bad as it might be, although 
worse than it ought to be. But however bad it may be, the 
call to repentance involves the belief, that the man who can 
repent can be other than a sinner, nay, that he can be spirit- 
ually one with him who never had any consciousness of sin. 
Virtue, like sin, is one. He who, in obedience to the call to 
repent, determines to turn his face against evil and toward 
good, has by that very determination shown his kinship to 
God, his possibility to become God-like in character. Jesus’ 
view of human nature, then, would seem to be that it has 
both divine and demoniacal capabilities. When in the capac- 
ity of teacher he addresses himself to humanity, he seems to 
assume that-man, as he is, is given over to demonism, not 
wholly, but really; his will, which is one, is on the side of 
evil; his nature is such that out of it, from beneath con- 
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sciousness, independent of his will, there come solicitations 
to evil; and because of this nature, which is largely the 
creation of humanity, man finds it easier to sin than not to 
sin, 

If the ground be taken that, in the presence of the law, 
virtue is easier than vice, how are we to account for the fact 
that all have become sinners? This, indeed, may be denied. 
It may be said all men are not sinners. Let each speak for 
himself, and if any one denies the charge, it will not be diffi- 
cult to convict him, if you can only get the judgment of his 
nearest friends. 

If there be not in humanity an essential moral disorder, it 
is difficult to account for the fact of the difficulty which men 
find, to believe in the perfect sinlessness of Jesus, and this 
other fact, that those who do believe in his sinlessness are so 
prone to deny his humanity. Why should there not be, not 
only one sinless one, but many? Let those who know of 
any, speak. 

Only on the supposition that Jesus understands humanity 
to be in essential disorder, can I understand the terminology 
and the teaching of the Gospels, and account for the facts of 
experience. A disorder needs a remedy. A mere exhorta- 
tion to health is no remedy. A call to repentance is no help 
to the weakness and waywardness which sin bespeaks. Nor 
is a clear forthsetting of the law what is needed by one who 
on the first publishment of the law, became aware of it only 
to disobey it. Neither of these, nor all of them, can do for 
humanity what is required, to bring it into accord with God’s 
eternal plan and purpose. But Jesus does not leave human- 
ity here. Repentance has its place, but at the utmost it is 
but an external application. It is something applied to the 
symptoms of the disease rather than the root of it. Repent- 
ance may bring the will back from its wicked consenting to 
evil, but it does not touch that part of the nature which is 
beyond the reach of the will, the heart, that out of which are 
the issues of death. Nor can repentance, in any given case, 
arrest the disturbing, the disordering influences which have 
been set in motion by the rebellon of him who is called on to 
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repent. Repentance, after all, is but a part of the cure. The 
remedy which Jesus proposes is concerned not with the will 
alone, perhaps not primarily with the will, but with what, for 
want of a better name, we call the heart. It is that nature, 
or ground of consciousness, out of which arises thought and 
feeling. As it is when the gospel addresses itself to it, it is 
corrupt and needs purifying. Jesus goes so far as to say, 
“Ye must be born again.” So disordered does he seem to 
regard humanity, that he proposes a new nature for it, a new 
and different ground of moral action; not a new reason, nor 
a new conscience, nor a new will, but a nature which will not 
give rise to thoughts and feelings which are evil, —not which 
are sin, but which contain an element of sin. He professes 
to have such a nature himself when he says, “ Which of you 
convicteth me of sin?” Although I must believe, that in his 
temptation it was manifested, that he inherited the same 
human nature with ourselves (for on no other ground can I 
understand his temptation), yet his heroic battle with the 
evil of that nature, was the occasion of his having, without 
an element of sin, a nature in perfect accord with the law of 
holiness. We find as a fact of experience, that repeated acts 
of sin, have a positive tendency to create a nature predis- 
posed to sin, and that repeated acts of virtue have the oppo- 
site tendency —to create a nature predisposed to holiness, 
In this sense, at least, I believe Jesus had a pure nature, one 
without the taint of sin. Such a nature he proposes for sin- 
ners. One of the conditions is a ceasing to be in actual 
rebellion against the law of the conscience, which is the law 
of God, and this is implied in the call to repent. Another 
condition is an act of faith; and himself he offers as the 
object. He seeks the thought and feeling of the soul to be 
fastened on him. He is the prototype, not merely an exam- 
ple to be imitated, but, in the spiritual qualities of his being, 
to be thought of and loved ; and thus enshrined in the soul, 
held there by an exercise of faith, God meanwhile sanctifying 
each endeavor, and blessing his own work, 
7 
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EDWIN WILKINS FIELD. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


A ricu, harmonious life, moved by high thoughts and emo- 
tions, led upward toward a high ideal, and filled out with hon- 
est, laborious and generous acts, is in itself a great benefac- 
tion. “The memorial thereof is immortal.” “When it is 
_ present, men take example at it ; when it is gone, they desire 
it: it weareth a crown and triumpheth forever.” 

With feelings such as these we have just finished reading 
a “Memorial Sketch of Edwin Wilkins Field, by Thomas 
Sadler,” —a little volume of less than two hundred pages, 
published by Macmillan, in London. It is a book that we 
should be glad to have circulated everywhere, for we do not 
see how any young person of intelligence and of an ingenu- 
ous nature could fail to be instructed by it and moved to 
noble ends, It is fragmentary, and, as its title implies, a 
sketch or outline which is filled up only in a few places. 
And yet it is perhaps for this reason all the more stimulating 
and suggestive. 

We had known of Mr. Field before. Henry Ware, Jr., and 
Mrs. Ware were enthusiastic friends of his. And so also 
was Mr. Charles G. Loring, who resembled him in some of 
his finest qualities. The correspondence between Mr. Field 
and Mr. Loring during our civil war, on the great interests 
then at stake, may have given to some of our readers an un- 
favorable impression in regard to Mr. Field’s sagacity and 
moral insight in public affairs. There seems to have been 
at that time something utterly bewildering to the judgment 
and moral instincts even of the most high-minded and en- 
lightened Englishmen, who were constantly predicting con- 
tinued disaster and ultimate failure, while our people, from 
beginning to end, endured and worked and fought on with 
perfect faith in their final success. 

Edwin Wilkins Field was born in 1804. His father, Rev. 
William Field, the friend and biographer of Dr. Parr, was a 
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dissenting minister for many years in Warwick. His mother, 
Mary Wilkins, was a descendant from Oliver Cromwell. A 
friend speaking of this matter says, — 


“Perhaps, by flesh and blood descent, there are in England, 
scattered about, a thousand families, who represent that freedom of 
thought religiously which Oliver Cromwell was willing to shelter, 
according to evidence not popularly known of. And those families 
as furnishing leadership for the people might bear comparison, for 
effect, with even the House of Peers.” 


Mr. Field was educated at his father’s school. While 
studying law he was engaged in an extended course of read- 
ing. He was admitted to the bar in 1826, and soon after 
began business as a lawyer in London, where he continued in 
the practice of the law till his death in July, 1871. He attained 
- to great professional distinction, devoting himself not only to 
the practice of the law as a profession, but to its study and 
improvement as a science. Like Sir Samuel Romilly, he 
labored strenuously and used his utmost exertions and in- 
fluence to reform the law, and make it cheaper, simpler, and 
more effective in the administration of justice. He succeeded 
in bringing about many and important changes. Among the 
public measures which he succeeded in carrying against the 
most formidable opposition was the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, 
by which the unrestricted right of private judgment in mat- 
ters of religion was secured. The place he held in his pro- 
fession may be judged of from the remark of Sir Roundell 
Palmer at a public meeting the year after Mr. Field died : — 


“T do not think that within my time there has really ever been 
any bereavement to the profession more strongly and generally felt 
than the loss which we sustained last year.” 


But it is of the man and not the lawyer that we wish to 
speak here. 

And the thing that strikes us most, from first to last, as 
we read this memorial sketch, is the superabounding life of 
the man. It showed itself in every direction,—in law and 
art, in his home and his public acts, in his amusements and 
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friendships, in his disinterestedness, his love of nature and 
his lofty ideal. 


“The impression left on most of those who knew Mr. Field was, 
that they had never met with any other instance of such boundless 
energy and fullness of life. In nothing in which he took part could 
his presence be otherwise than felt as a power. The rapid working 
of his mind, and the quickness with which he arrived at decided 
conclusions on questions presented to him, might appear at first 
sight to indicate precipitancy ; but those who had experience of his 
judgment did not find themselves betrayed by the confidence they 
reposed in him; and they found it a great relief in their perplexi- 
ties to put themselves under the direction of one whose counsel 
was prompt and unhesitating, as well as reliable. Three things evi- 
dently combined to make him what he was. One was rare mental 
and bodily vigor. The second, an enthusiastic nature which caused 
him to throw his whole soul into his manifold pursuits, and gave him 
that intensity of purpose by which he was animated in all that he did. 
The third was /argeness of view and aim, of spirit and sympathy. 
This largeness showed itself in all subjects, — business, art, litera- 
ture. This it was which gave the character to his religion and the 
suggestive originality to his thoughts. When a scheme for some 
public object was placed before him, it would grow and seem capa- 
ble of being carried into fuller dimensions, and deserving of far 
more labor and far greater sacrifices than were at first dreamt of. 
He was not satisfied that anything worth doing at all should not be 
done as we// as possible ; and the difficulties which presented them- 
selves to cautious and timid minds were to him little more than so 
many cobwebs, which might be brushed away, if only the impor- 
tance of the thing in hand were properly felt, and those who ought 
to be interested in it would really set to work In nothing was the 
largeness of his sympathies more strikingly shown than in his will- 
ingness to give his services for a future good, which he himself 
could not hope to see. Like the beginners of those grand old 
Roman Catholic cathedrals on the continent, who laid foundations 
on which choir and chancel would be built in one century and nave 
and transept in another and spire in a third, he was never so satis- 
fied with his labors as when they were for an object begun on a 
large scale with a view to additions to be made by after genera- 
tions. As to the time when the full benefits would be enjoyed, — 
that was a matter of less concern than that they should not be nar- 
rowed and stinted by selfish haste. 
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“That there were occasions when the very force of his character 
had the effect of an infirmity would hardly be denied by those who 
held him most in honor. His strong way of putting things was 
sometimes rather overpowering, and rendered it a formidable task 
for those who sincerely differed from him to stand their ground. 
And none regretted so much as he did if the fortiter in re led him 
to say or do anything which gave pain to others. But he could not 
help it any more than the mountain torrent can flow like a common 
stream.” 

“One who was closely connected with him expresses the experi- 
ence of many when he says, ‘I know that I often found myself tak- 
ing up and carrying out some object, or joining him in some holi- 
day, which I should have thought altogether impracticable, had it 
not been for the stimulus of his influence, and the fertility of his 
mind in removing obstacles.’ ” 


Mr. Charles L. Brace while on a visit to him said, — 


“*Here I am at. the country house of a lawyer near London. He 
is a distinguished member of the profession, —an untiring worker 
during the business hours, and has already accomplished as much 
in professional honor and in legal reforms as any living lawyer of 
his department in England. He works like a Yankee, — quick, 
intensely, with whole mind and feelings for the moment fixed on the 
point ; jumping with incredible rapidity and intensity from one 
knotty point to another. But the moment the fast little pony has 
carried him out here he is another man. Old law-precedents, au- 
thorities, principles, problems, questions for Parliament or Chan- 
cery, are clean forgotten and put aside. His friends—not of his 
profession, too, men of literature and art — are gathered here after 
dinner. The word is a game at bowls !— good old English bowls. 
The green is cleared, so that the little wooden ball may roll easily 
over the soft, shorn grass. The gentlemen, hats off, gather in the 
mild summer evening at one end, and the game begins. No dilet- 
tante playing, — nice, careful, eager bowling ; shouts and laughter 
and jokes. My friend of the law,—the adviser of corporations 
and parliaments, perhaps, in the morning, now a complete boy 
again, running, shouting, calling to this and that one again, gener- 
ally by the first name, or bringing out a cup of coffee for some new- 
comer. Then, as the long twilight comes on, we gather together 
and sit in the verandah or in the garden, talking with such a genu- 
ine relish and heartiness as are rarely seen.’ 
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“A scene of a later date at the same place may be added. 
There is a large gathering of friends, old and young, representing 
all shades of opinion in politics and theology. On the lawn the 
young people are busy at croquet. Between some tall elm trees 
there is a delightful view of the Heath, with Caen Wood and High- 
gate beyond. The garden is not like other gardens: it has its 
flower-beds and conservatory, &c.; but its surface, in parts, has 
more irregularity than usual, and there is a good deal of rock-work, 
with shady nooks for plants that like to grow there, and plenty of 
things about for the climbing plants to take hold of; and there are 
hedges in which the shrubs have more freedom of growth than is 
generally allowed them. But to return to the company assembled : 
here and there are groups of threes and fours chatting together. 
In one of these the host is telling an excellent story. An artist 
friend had been to the west of Ireland, and had no sooner settled 
down in his lodgings there than his goods were seized for taxes. 
He inquired for the best lawyer in the place, and having found him 
out laid the case before him. The lawyer said, ‘Before we pro- 
ceed any further, just be so good as to hand-me my fee of five 
shillings. You would have to pay six-and-eightpence in England ; 
but I want only five shillings.’ The artist handed him the money, 
and said, ‘Now, what am I todo?’ ‘Why, fay, to be sure ; and if 
you want to get the taxes back you will have to do this and that,’ — 
the cost and trouble of which would have been a far heavier tax 
still. In a little while the host is in another group, and, perhaps, a 
Roman Catholic friend has thrown out the idea that a grand church, 
with a rich religious service and grand music, is a greater boon to 
the poor than schools and charitable institutions. By and by, a fit- 
ting time and corner are found for getting together a few whose 
opinion is of most value on some practical matter in hand, — such 
as how the Slade Theatres should be arranged so as to have the 
best light. The evening is closing in, and most of those present 
have gone indoors. Everywhere the walls are covered with pic- 
tures ; but there is a place for antique vases and busts and Flax- 
man’s sculptures. Down stairs there are stands with portfolios, — 
one or both of those which have been mentioned, and one or two 
containing sketches lent by some artist friend who has just come 
back.from Egypt or the Holy Land. Up stairs music is going on, 
which makes it seem a pity the ears cannot go there and leave the 
eyes below. How little did the writer think that such a party in 
the early summer of this year was to be the last!” 
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With all this fullness and activity of life he did not, as 
enthusiasts often do, lose his balance. Sir Roundell Palmer 
said of him, — 

“T hardly ever remember a man so zealous and enthusiastic in 


everything which he undertook, and at the same time so safe never 
to overstep the limits and bounds of honor and virtue.” 


One reason undoubtedly why he was able to do so many 
things and do them well is indicated by a rule which he acted 
upon, and which he thus stated in a letter to those who had 
been his clerks : — 


““See everything that is done, and how it is done ; but do noth- 
ing for yourself which another can do for you,’ is the true master’s 
rule. It is the way to get work through easily, quickly, and with 
intelligence.” 


This same fullness of life of which we have spoken showed 
itself in his disinterestedness. He was engaged on a Com- 
mission for Law Reform and was appointed by the Queen 
Secretary of the Commission. For three years the duties of 


the Secretaryship occupied his incessant attention, and had 
precedence of everything else. But he would not take any 
compensation. “ No other arrangement,” he said, “would be 
satisfactory to him.”: When he had been engaged in labori- 
ous and useful services for the artists of England and they 
asked him for his bill, he replied, “I owe too much to art to 
take anything from it on such an occasion.” Many instances 
of this overflowing generosity were given by him, especially 
in his free and large hospitality, using the rooms of the inn 
when his own house was full. 

In his ideal of duty, his love of art, and his intercourse 
with nature, we see how alive he was in those directions. In 
regard to his profession, “the vision which floated before his 
mind was nothing less than that of raising into an zxductive 
science what is now a most unsystematic, heterogeneous thing, 
wanting solidarity, harmony, and consistency.” “There are 
always,” he said, “a lot of accepted improprieties or iniqui- 
ties about in society, lowering its tone and the character of a 
people, — cheating in business, lies of all admitted kinds, 
&c.” 
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“ Reference has already been made to Mr. Field’s views of reli- 
gion. In his opinions he was Unitarian, adhering firmly to the old 
English Presbyterian principle of the non-imposition of creeds. He 
valued highly the privilege of public worship, the object of which 
he regarded as to lift us for ‘one hour in the week above the world, 
that we may look down upon it as something apart and below us, 
and to which we are linked only by what is transitory and perisha- 
ble in us, and so realize the true purpose and spiritual meaning of 
our earthly life.’ He took also a leading part in the affairs of the 
church of which he was a member. And occasionally he made 
time to have a class at the chapel before service on Sunday morn- 
ings, on ‘The History of Religion in England.’ At the end of the 
programme of his lectures there is a note in which he says, ‘ Mr. 
Field begs his class to be so good as to attend punctually, and to 
take their seats as near the organ [in front of which the lecturer 
sat] as they can, and to bring note-books.’ At the conclusion of 
the course he gave out examination papers, to which he requested 
written answers. But though he thus closely connected himself 
with a church in which the general views and the worship were 
such as he preferred, his religious sympathies were of the most 
comprehensive kind. His friend Sir John Rolt said, ‘Mr. Field’s 
toleration is indescribable.’ And doubtless it would seem inexpli- 
cable from the point of view from which most Christians have been 
in the habit of looking at the subject. But it is, nevertheless, per- 
fectly intelligible. He felt that there was ‘something deeper than 
creeds.’ He used to say, ‘What I care for most of all is redigious- 
ness.’ For any man to declare that he is in possession of the abso- 
lutely true religion intellectually would be presumption ; but all 
genuine religious feeling is true religion. Therefore, though he 
was a sincere Unitarian, he was, like Dr. Channing, ‘little of a 
Unitarian’ in the sense of laying immeasurably more stress on the 
religiousness of the heart and life than on any intellectual conclu- 
sions whatsoever. If he found a deeply religious spirit in George 
Herbert or Izaak Walton or Sir Thomas Browne, he read the book 
and loved the man. He quoted with warm approbation a few lines 
from Mrs. Delany’s Letters: ‘I am so pleased with a thing in Sir 
Walter Raleigh (which he quotes, I think, from Casaubon) that I 
can’t -help transcribing it: “ Happiness consisteth in a divine Life, 
not in the knowledge of divine things, wherein the devils exceed 
us.” 999 

“Far from regarding differences in theology as an evil, he thought 
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them a good: for they are signs of the earnest activity of the indi- 
vidual mind in a wide search after truth; and they are various 
doors by which men may enter into the Temple of the Most High 
with the worship of the heart, —so that those who cannot go in at 
one may find some other open to them. It was a favorite maxim 
with him that, apart from what is gained in belief by the pursuit of 
truth, the pursuit itself is of inestimable value in calling into health- 
ful exercise the noblest powers of the soul. . . . Mr. Field’s own 
faith never appeared to be overshadowed by doubt or troubled by 
difficulties ; but, holding the views he held in regard to differences, 
he had no disposition to make honest doubt a bar to friendship. 
If there were any whom his catholicity did not include, it was the 
intolerant, of whatsoever belief they might be; and if ‘the scorn 
of scorn’ and the ‘hate of hate’ be allowable, perhaps, on like 
grounds, intolerance of intolerance might be justified. Yet, so far 
as the writer observed, the bigotry and narrowness Mr. Field some- 
times met with did not seem in any special way to disturb his 
patience. He regarded them as something that had to be put up 
with till the general mind should have been enlightened and en- 
larged by education and progress.” ° 


His sensibility to nature was very keen. Invited once to 
take a journey he acknowledged the attractions offered, 
“but,” he added, “we are so encrusted with beauty here 
that it would be wicked to leave this place: and I cannot 
do it.” 


“Not Izaak Walton loved his favorite river more than Mr. Field 
loved the Thames. Year by year he resorted to it for the long 
vacation, and found in it inexhaustible objects of interest and pleas- 
ure. If he were drawn away from it for a season, for the sake of 
sea-air for his family, or from some other special cause, he returned 
with fresh zest the next season to the river which he had come to 
regard as a friend. Formerly his habit was to take a house for the 
autumn months, varying the places so as to become familiar with all 
the chief points of interest ; but some years since he took a lease 
of the Mill House, Cleve, near Goring, and made it a country 
home to which he could go, not only during the long vacation, but 
also for a day or two at any time when he had a little leisure or 
needed rest. And what a pleasant life that Thames life was! 
There was so much doing, so much that was interesting going on, 
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so much enjoyment, so much freedom, and, withal, so much quiet. 
What with bathing and sketching, rowing, sailing, and driving, 
reading and social intercourse, and now and then a picnic, the 
days seemed never long enough for all that was to go into them. 
And what a welcome was there always for friends! With what 
enthusiasm would he take them from point to point to show them 
his favorite spots! And if the friends were artists, all the better. 
But as for himself, there seemed to be no part of the scenery which 
he did not enjoy. He used to say that ‘every place has its tune,’ 
and all we need is ears to hear. Still oftener he would say, ‘We 
see what we have eyes to see.’ Not long ago a friend, about to 
visit the English lakes, said, ‘Shall I find there the effects of light 
and color given in ’s sketches?’ The. answer was, ‘All de- 
pends on yourself; they are there if you have eyes to see them.’ 
He was never weary of quoting Coleridge’s lines in their widest 
application : — : 


*O lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live : 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud.’ 


“The commonest flat meadow would often have to him a beauty 
which made him enthusiastic with delight. 

“On a drawing left at his office for a few hours, of Sonning 
Church with the last gleam of sunset striking the top of the tower, 
he wrote, — 

‘A late sunbeam. 
A place enshrined 
Only for thoughts of peace and heaven, 
And rightly there his parting kiss is given.’ — M.S.” - 


A correspondent who knew Mr. Field says of him, — 


“He was one of the few men who are distinctly the salt of the 
earth. He was a grand man, and the model of an Englishman and 
a lawyer, —a lawyer hero. A Unitarian, and prominently so, and 
yet the highest functionaries of the land, and the leading people 
connected with art, are uniting together to do him public honor.” 


In the last quotations we are to give, affecting reference is 
made to Mr. Mountford’s charming and beautiful volume, 


“Euthanasy.” In reply to a letter from us Mr. Mountford 
says, — 
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“¢Martyria’ had been published about a year, when I received a 
letter from Mr. Field, suggesting to me that I should write a vol- 
ume on Life and Death ; and telling me that if I would keep Uni- 
tarianism out of it the foremost publishing house in London, as to 
belles-lettres, would agree with me for producing it. I had already 
written the third part of such a book. Sectarian Unitarianism was 
not likely to come into it. But I declined the proposal, because I 
was afraid of incurring even the possibility of bondage as a writer. 
I suppose I should do the same thing again ; I hope I should.” 


Many years ago we were very much interested in two 
books for children, — “A Visit to the Seaside” and “Cousin 
Elizabeth,” — books which it would be a public benefit to 
have reprinted now. Our first knowledge of Mr. Field arose 
from the fact that he had married Miss Kinder, who was the 
author of these pleasant stories, and who with seven children 
survives him. From that time onward we have been in the 
habit of hearing of his many eminent qualities, his public 
virtues, his enthusiasm and persevering activity in every 
good enterprise, and especially of the charm there was about 
him in his home and the liberal, friendly, and hearty hospital- 
ity which he delighted in. To have passed a few days in his 
home, with him and his delightful family, was a privilege to 
be remembered with grateful satisfaction for the remainder of 
a lifetime. 

The end was in harmony with what had gone before. 


“Tt now only remains to speak of the close of the life thus briefly 
and imperfectly described. Few men seemed more likely to reach 
old age than Mr, Field. That at sixty-seven he had not the elas- 
ticity of forty was a matter of course; but there was no apparent 
giving way of his strong constitution. Getting over a stile which 
he used to vault over, he said, ‘There are days for vaulting over, 
and days for getting over ;’ but only in such things was there any 
perceptible change. Latterly, however, a succession of losses by 
death had led him to talk more than usually about the time when 
he too would be summoned hence; and he repeatedly expressed 
the hope that he might be taken amidst the activity and enjoy- 
ments of life rather than pass through the slow decay of sickness 
and old age, which to one with his habits and temperament could 
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not but have been a most severe trial. Of death itself his views 
were of the most cheerful kind. Long ago he listened with great 
delight to that part of Lowell’s ‘Old Poets’ in which death is repre- 
sented as giving us possession of a glorious inheritance, which we 
should enter upon with high hopes and expectations, though not 
without a natural tear for the humbler home we are leaving, and as 
‘always meaning a kindness, though with often a gruff way of show- 
ing it.’ 

“In 1861 he wrote to Crabb Robinson, ‘As to your brother’s 
death I need say nothing. Call no man happy till he’s dead, and 
the doing our work while it is yet day, are your and my philosophy 
rightly interpreted.” He was so much pleased with the sentiments 
expressed on death in a work published many years since, entitled 
“Martyria,’ that he urged the author to write a fuller work on the 
subject and call it ‘Euthanasy.’ It was written, and had indeed 
already been begun, and was always a favorite with him who had 
suggested it. He was reading it to his wife the last morning he was 
alive, while he was waiting for the train which was to bring two of 
his clerks ; and he read aloud and marked the following passage: 
‘Of life in every way, we must say that we cannot tell how it is. 
And yet there are persons that shrink from the future life, and some 
that do not believe it, because they do not see in what way it will 
be ; while what the way is of the very life they are in they cannot 
tell.’ 

“Of the accident, which soon followed, the particulars known are 
too imperfect to afford a clear explanation of the fatal issue. That, 
on July 30, 1871, after luncheon, Mr. Field and the two clerks, one 
of them, Ellwood, the first he ever had, went out for a sail in the 
‘Yankee ;’ that, about a mile from home, the boat was upset by a 
gust of wind ; that the three at first clung to the boat, and one of 
them lost his hold and sank ; that they were afterwards together, 
the one who had lost his hold and who could not swim supported 
by Mr. Field and Mr. Ellwood, both of whom could swim ; that 
they were making for the shore; that, on the way, Mr. Ellwood 
sank, and, almost immediately afterwards, Mr. Field also ; that the 
clerk who could not swim was picked up by a boat when he was at 
the point of sinking; that, in the chain of consciousness of the 
survivor, there had been too many missing links for him to be able 
to give a connected and complete account of what happened, — is 
all there is to tell. 

“When the tidings were spread that Mr. Field and a friend had 
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been drowned in the Thames, which he so much loved, and in which 
he seemed so much at home, and the fact, which at first seemed 
almost incredible, was ascertained to be beyond doubt, it was hardly 
possible not to ‘tax the elements with unkindness.’ But the recol- 
lection of his own views of death, and of his personal wishes in 
regard to it, and of the way in which his last strength was spent, — 
brought with it the feeling that he himself would acquiesce in such 
a close of his earthly days, and would not recall one word he had 
uttered in praise of the old river of his heart, or unsay one word of 
gratitude for the enjoyment it had afforded him. We have lost a 
man of rare ability and a dear friend, whom we could ill spare ; but 
in his euthanasy the lines on the old sketching-book have attained 
their full meaning : — 


‘ Now thanks to Heaven, that of its grace 
Hath brought me to this pleasant place. 
Joy have I had; and going hence 
I bear away my recompense.’ 


“On the 4th of August, 1871, at the Highgate Cemetery, in the 
presence of a large number of those who most loved and honored 
him, his mortal remains were laid in a vault next to that in which 
rest those of his friend Henry Crabb Robinson.” 





ANNIVERSARY WEEK, 


BY FRANCIS T. WASHBURN. 


Or all our New England festivals that of Anniversary 
Week is perhaps the most peculiarly our own, the most na- 
tive, original, and characteristic. Looked at simply by itself, 
apart from what there is behind it, and there is indeed much 
in it to move our smiles, and to excuse the disregard of it 
which many practice, and perhaps to excuse the more posi- 
tive disrespect which many feel for it. A stranger coming 
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to Boston during Anniversary Week, and reading the papers 
and going about the city, would certainly be excusable if he 
thought the people gone a little mad ; and even to one born 
to it there is a whirl of interests, and a whirlwind of talk re- 
sulting, which is confusing and somewhat distressing. Few 
things, however, so perfectly represent the complexity of our 
moral and spiritual activity as this week of meetings. Taken 
merely for what appears on the surface, it seems rather an 
unsatisfactory occasion; but taken for what it represents, 
for the inward stir, the movement, the activity and life 
behind it, the earnest men and women behind it, for the 
year’s labors whose account is here rendered and renewed, 
and it becomes an occasion of great interest and meaning. 

Among the meetings of interest to Unitarians, or at least 
to many of us, was that of the Free Religious Association, a 
body which has a pretty close historical and theological rela- 
tionship with our own. Some of those who compose it have 
formally left our fellowship, and claim to be possessed of a 
higher truth than ours, while others, and among them one of 
the most revered of our fathers in the faith, belong to this 
Association while still holding to their Christian confession 
and to their Unitarian ties, looking upon this new society as 
not opposed to Christianity or Unitarianism. Many of the 
men who form this Association stand high in the public 
esteem, and the zeal which many of them show commands 
our admiration. No one who heard their President while he 
drew the portrait of one of his devoted associates but must 
have felt a sympathy for the men who uphold this cause 
with so generous a loyalty, in the face of so much opposition. 
Let us not doubt that whatever truth there may be in them 
in the providence of God will have its reward, and bear its 
good fruit, as whatever of error there may be in them will 
bear its bitter fruit, and be atoned by their or others’ suffer- 
ing. 

The question between them and us is a question of truth, 
and now I speak of those of them who offer their principles 
as a substitute for ours, and as superior to ours, not of those 
among them who believe with us. The question between us 
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is which of us has the truer principles? The one great prin- 
ciple of the Free Religious Association is freedom, freedom 
of thought, of faith, of worship. That they emphasize, that is 
the one string on which they harp. Freedom is one of the most 
inspiring of thoughts and themes, and no American, or Protes- 
tant, or Unitarian, but feels his heart stir at the sound of it. And 
it is an essential condition of full life, but it is not the whole. 
It is only the first step, the removal of obstruction. Freedom ? 
but freedom to what? that is the inevitable question. Free- 
dom, we say: but is that the end? Can that be the end? 
Do we not instinctively go further, and think freedom Zo 
something? If any kind of oppression weigh us down, and 
we cry freedom, we need say no more, the rest is understood ; 
and what is always, understood is freedom from this oppres- 
sion zo an unfettered life. But freedom taken by itself is a 
condition, not an end. Thus in the science of astronomy, 
for instance, freedom is a condition, but cannot be an end. 
When the Roman Catholic Inquisition sat on the science of 
astronomy, as on the other sciences, the cry for freedom in 
astronomy meant a great deal, but now that science is 
free, and the question of truth remains. A Hottentot may 
come here, knowing nothing of astronomy, yet perfectly 
free to know all he can of it; yet if he rests in his free- 
dom, and goes no further, and ignores all the facts of as- 
tronomy, what good does his freedom in astronomy do 
him? His freedom is barren. Any one of us is per- 
fectly at liberty to examine and meditate upon the sun and 
moon and the rest, but unless we do it, or some one does it 
for us, our freedom is barren. No one now thinks of inquir- 
ing for a free observer, or thinker, in astronomy, but for a 
true one. The great point is to get the truth about the 
heavenly bodies. The cry for freedom in astronomy in Gali- 
leo’s time meant freedom to observe and think the truth. 
Freedom was one of the conditions, one of the premises to 
the great conclusion, the ultimate object, the truth. Of 
course, our free-religious friends assent to this, when it is 
put to them personally, but the principle of their Association 
does not recognize it. The spirit and meaning of their fel- 
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lowship may be formulated in the dogma, that freedom is 
the one great cardinal and central principle of spiritual life ; 
whereas freedom is only a condition, and God’s truth must 
always be the inspiration. Suppose this freedom to be 
gained, what then? Why then, the question would change 
to a question of truth. You are free, one might say to them, 
and I am free, what then is the difference between ns? The 
difference between us is simply a difference in the contents 
of our thought and faith, how much of truth each one of us 
has, “The contents of my faith,” one might say to them, “is 
thus and thus, now what are the contents of yours?” The cry 
for liberty, the trumpet-call to assert our freedom, is always 
stirring, but it has a meaning only when there is oppres- 
sion, and as I listened to the brave speéch of the Pres- 
ident of the Society on Friday morning, a speech which 
seemed to symbolize its spirit, while I could not help being 
stirred by it, I could not help thinking, also, There is some- 
thing deeper than this, this would mean something to me if 
I were oppressed, it does mean something to those who are 
oppressed, but somehow I do not see’ anybody oppressing 
me; the chief thing that oppresses me and those with whom 
* I am acquainted is our own ignorance and weakness, our 
lack of vision and of faith; from these we desire to be free, 
and to free us from these needs something deeper than this 
stirring call, needs the still small voice breathing the truth of 
God into our waiting hearts. 

So while this Association possesses and upholds a partial 
truth, and in advancing freedom is so far doing a good work, 
it errs in making freedom its central principle and article, 
and in that is fanatical, that is, distorts the right order. 
There are two questions to be asked here: first, What is 
your method regarding religious truth? second, What result 
do you reach by applying your method, what truth have you 
arrived at by it? The Free Religious Association answers 
to the first question, Our method is freedom; and to the 
second it says, We have hardly got to that question yet. 
We Unitarians say, first, Our method is freedom ; and sec- 
ond, the truth we arrive at by that method is Christianity, 
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as we are able to understand it and interpret it. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is to our mind the most precious 
truth granted té humanity. On this faith we stand as Unita- 
rian Christians, and have no fears though all the winds of 
doctrine be let loose to-blow upon us, and all its waves to 
beat against us, for we believe with the founder of our faith 
that his foundation is a rock. 

The Unitarian meetings were remarkably harmonious. At 
the meeting of the Unitarian Association little was done 
except the reading of the Secretary’s and Treasurer’s reports, 
and the offering of motions to be acted on next year, looking 
to an organization for the Association better conformed than 
the existing one to its present size. The reports showed an 
unusual public activity in our denomination during the past 
year, partly no doubt in consequence of the sympathy called 
out by the Chicago calamity. The peacefulness now prevail- 
ing among us naturally rendered the meetings less exciting 
than they have lately been, but there was a vigor and spirit 
manifest both in the reports of work done and in the words of 
those who were present which showed that the peace did not 
mean stagnation. And one question was distinctly raised, 
though its discussion was deferred, the question of the pub- 
lic organization of the Unitarian denomination. The dis- 
cussions of the past few years have brought our body 
to a common consciousness of its faith in freedom and 
in Christianity, and from the consciousness of this com- 
munity of faith, and a sense of the public duty laid upon 
us, come our attempts at a larger and fuller public organ- 
ization. There are many who do not feel this larger loy- 
alty, and who take little or no interest in the effort to em- 
body it in larger action; but there are many also who do 
feel it, and who are ready to take hold, and realize their pur- 
pose, if they only knew how, and this how is a matter hard 
to settle, which will need much thinking upon our part, and 
on which, as all know, we have already taken some steps. 
The question which the denomination has, and for many years 
to come will have to settle, is the question of public organiza- 
tion, what is its nature, and what its conditions? and though 
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this question will no doubt be solved gradually, and practi- 
cally, yet the success or failure of that solution will largely 
depend upon our thoughtfulness in considering the question, 
and in taking the successive steps. 

There is a strong prejudice in our body against any large 
public organization, a fear that it means tyranny, bigotry, 
ecclesiasticism, and sectarianism. Most of us have our pet 
antipathies, and the antipathy of Unitarians for the vices to 
which religious corporations are liable is very marked. “The 
spirit, the spirit,” we think, and our thought is apt to include 
a condemnation of any organized embodiment of the spirit, 
larger than the single parish to which we are accustomed ; 
though we may not object to a public organization, if it be 
small and weak enough to be harmless, And that the spirit 
is the essential thing, there is no doubt ; but the spirit in this 
world is under human conditions, committed to earthly ves- 
sels, and must have a body to live in, and endure in, and 
act through. Somehow we must get the spirit and its organ- 
ization together, for any spirit there may be in us must needs 
express itself, and requires an organ of expression and action. 
It is fair to say, Show me your spirit unexpressed and unor- 
ganized, and I will show you mine by its expression and 
organization. Then there are some friendly critics who say 
to us: “ Why do you attempt this public organization? The 
Unitarians stand for the liberty of the personal conscience. 
Why endanger that position?” This criticism is suggestive, 
but cannot be taken as final; for we are not standards with a 
certain partial truth inscribed upon us, but we are living, 
moving men, and we mean to live as full a religious life as 
we can. We mean to hold by our traditional freedom, but 
we are sure there is something more than that, and we are 
reaching out to that larger life and action, and must do so, 
whatever risks there may be in it. 

It seems natural that the outward organization should 
grow out of and fit the inward spirit. If the faith and pur- 
pose which inspires us were strictly individual, then there 
would be no social religious organization, no church, at all. 
Each one in his own corner, thinking, reading, praying, act- 
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ing by himself, that would be the natural expression of it. 
But if there be a community of faith and purpose, and two 
or three share it, then the social religious organization, the 
church, naturally begins. If a hundred share it, then they 
need a large place to meet in ; if a thousand share it, then a 
larger place; if a thousand in one place, and another thou- 
sand in another place, and another thousand in another, share 
it, then some organ of communication and common action is 
naturally needed.. The question is not a question of size, but 
of fitness. The larger the organization becomes, the gréater 
power it gathers, and the greater no doubt are the dan- 
gers, as well as the opportunities, which attend it, but we can- 
not remove the dangers by decreasing the size. In the heart 
of one man there is room for all the vices of the largest organ- 
ization, as well as for all its virtues. There are men who 
stand comparatively alone in their religious life, wao yet have 
in their individual characters most of the faults usually laid 
to ecclesiastical corporations, the formalism, the narrowness, 
the spiritual pride, the intellectual conceit, the bigotry, the 
arbitrariness, and the rest, and all this perhaps while their 
special aversion is ecclesiasticism. We cannot get rid of 
these dangers by narrowing our religious fellowship. Nar- 
row it down to nothing, let each of us stand by himself alone, 
and there is room enough in the heart of any one of us for all 
the priestly and ecclesiastical vices, even though he be a lay- 
man also. Not by avoiding religious fellowship, but only by 
purifying our own hearts can we avoid these faults; although 
any association of men of course accumulates their faults as 
well as their virtues. 

The dread of sectarianism is, however, a healthy dread, 
and the danger real, but it is to be avoided not by holding to 
a narrow fellowship, but by keeping our fellowship pure. 
Sectarianism is not acting in co-operation with a certain 
body of men called a sect, but it is, like partisanship, a set- 
ting up this partial body in place of the whole, instead of 
giving it its place as a part of the whole. Co-operation is 
not sectarianism but the contrary of it. In our religious fel- 
lowship there are two great conditions ; first there are the 
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principles of our faith. These aim at universality. We seek 
ever for principles of faith as high as God, as wide as humanity, 
and as deep as the bottom of the human heart. This universal- 
ity of our faith we hold most precious. We must beware not 
to bind the word of God, which can endure no human bonds, 
And second, there is the body of our fellow-men who share our 
views, the actual religious fellowship. This is not universal, 
never in any case in the history of the world has been, and never 
can be, at least for centuries to come. Though our principles 
may be universal, as wide as the world, yet our actual fellowship 
must be partial. Shall we then give up all fellowship as sec- 
tarian, and draw back each into himself? But is not this in- 
dividualism still more sectarian than the other? A hundred 
men is not universal humanity, but it is a hundred times 
nearer it than one man. The fellowship of a hundred 
thousand men is not the fellowship of: universal humanity, 
but it is a hundred thousand times nearer it than strict in- 
dividualism, a hundred thousand times less sectarian than 
that. The danger is, however, that the religious body grow- 
ing large, and organized, and proud, and powerful, developing 
its doctrines, customs, sympathies, and activities, will make 
an idol of itself, and change to a corporation without a soul, 
will forget its universal principles, and become a law and a 
tyranny unto itself, will grow hard, narrow, exclusive, unpro- 
gressive, and tyrannical. The danger is very real, but it must 
be met. It cannot be avoided, without falling into that other 
danger of individualism, the most narrow, sectarian, and ex- 
clusive of all positions. Co-operation and common action 
on the part of those whom a common faith inspires plainly 
justifies itself. Incidental dangers, however great, must be 
met. They ought not to turn us from so true a purpose. 
The question whether our public organization and co-oper- 
ration is to be a step to a larger unity and a fuller and more 
perfect religious life, or to lead’ by the downward path to a 
hard-shell ecclesiasticism is one which depends upon our 
wisdom and our faithfulness. The church we are seeking to 
build upon our Unitarian faith will judge its builders, If we 
build it by the line and plummet of the eternal Gospel, it will 
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endure, the house of the Lord and a blessing to mankind ; 
but if our line be false, whatever error we put into it, we may 
be sure, will make itself felt till it be righted, will bear its 
inevitable fruit of evil, if it do not bring the whole building 
down in ruin. 

Something of a church in the larger sense this Unitarian 
body of ours is evidently building. The inward and the out- 
ward growth is going on. The inward faith, the spirit, is 
spreading in men’s hearts, and out of their community of 
faith is growing the public constitution, and the public organ- 
ization. Many among us are feeling after the true principles 
of our organization, and seeking its right direction. The 
perplexity is great, and the practical difficulties perhaps 
greater. But I venture to lay down these two propositions, 
that, on the one hand, a public organization is the natural 
expression of our common faith, and offers us a larger and 
a fuller religious life; and, on the other, in forming this or- 
ganization, we must hold fast to our freedom and our univer- 
sal principles. To abandon these would make any public 
organization, however large, a diminution of our real life, an 
inward degeneracy whatever outward increase it might bring 
with it. 

Our part, then, seems to be, patiently, thoughtfully, and 
earnestly to work at this public organization and co-opera- 
tion, keeping the while a watchful regard for our traditional 
freedom, and for the universal principles of our faith. Thus 
acting, we may by the grace of God be permitted to help in 
building a church which must indeed be a sect in the practi- 
cal limits of its numbers, as all churches must be, at least 
for centuries to come, but which shall yet be universal in its 
principles and possibilities. Such at any rate must be our 
attempt. 





“Tuts life is closely packed with joy. Sweet harmonies flow 
through the world, and all the elements of heaven are here.” 
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THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Some little time ago we assisted at the funeral services of 
Ezra Abbot, M.D., of Canton, one of the ablest and most 
distinguished physicians in Norfolk county. As we listened 
to the trutful, affectionate and affecting words of his pastor, 
the Rev. George F. Piper, we were struck, as we have often 
been before, with a sense of our great obligations to the 
medical profession. We first knew Dr. Abbot as a school- 
boy at Exeter, forty-five years ago. He was always on the 
alert, the foremost in all the games which required quickness 
of perception and agility of motion. He was the surest to 
hit the ball, the fastest runner, and the hardest to catch, of 
any one on the play-ground. He moved with noiseless step. 
He had a gentle touch. His eye was quick to see whatever 
could be seen, and his mind as quick to apprehend the real 
situation and bearing of things. He was affectionate, kindly 
and generous, ready and hearty in his sympathies, and never 
sparing himself. Here were just the qualities, physical, men- 
tal and moral, for an accomplished physician. He showed 
what he was in deeds more than in words. He had a rever- 
ential, loving nature, but was reserved and reticent in regard 
to his feelings. He seldom made any professions of love to 
God or man, but spent his life in doing what he could to 
alleviate human suffering. He paid little regard to his own 
ease or comfort, or to his own personal interests. He was a 
modest, self-forgetting man, more anxious to render services 
than to secure a reward. With all his ability, and his great 
and long-continued labor, he took no pains to assert for him- 
self the professional position or reputation which really be- 
longed to him. He thought very little about himself. His 
bearing towards his professional brethren was marked by a 
courtesy and deference which showed that there was no 
touch of jealousy in his nature, and that he was generous in 
his appreciation of those whom he might have looked upon 
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as his rivals. For thirty-five years this man, gifted in an 
uncommon degree with the intellectual and personal quali- 
ties which go to make an accomplished and distinguished 
physician, was in a retired country place, cultivating and 
exercising those qualities by a life of constant and laborious 
exertion, riding often forty miles a day in his professional 
duties, and seldom taking so much as a day for his own 
amusement or recreation. He kept up with the best learn- 
ing of his profession. He studied his cases with conscien- 
tious care, and brought to the relief of his patients all that 
the most recent improvements in medical science could give, 
and all that he could add to them from his own increasing 
experience, as well as from a mind of extraordinary sagacity 
and fertile in all the resources and expedients of professional 
skill. We quote a few pages from words which we addressed 
to those who had known him best. 

Having these great qualities, did he use them selfishly ? 
Did he make a display of them for his own personal advance- 
ment? Was he careful to gain credit for every good thing 
that he did, or to make it tell to the utmost for his own pe- 
cuniary advantage or professional advancement ? When, in 
the darkness of a winter’s night, he left his comfortable home 
to go out four or five miles to meet some sudden case of 
illness, — during the half hour or more while he was urging 
his horse onward through the cold and the darkness, do you 
suppose that these matters had any place in his thoughts? 
I do not believe they had. But his heart was warmed, his 
mind was lighted up amid the outward chill and gloom, by 
the thought of what he might do to check the progress of 
disease or to alleviate its sufferings. And if, as undoubtedly 
was sometimes the case, if he was:called out by needless 
alarms, and found the danger only imaginary, I have no 
doubt that his generous heart took comfort to itself in the 
thought that by his presence he had quieted even foolish and 
unreasonable fears. 

But here was one who for thirty-five years was, in an im- 
portant sense, taking upon himself your infirmities, bearing 
your sicknesses with his warm and sympathetic nature enter- 
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ing into your sorrows, and doing all that human skill could 
do to assuage the sufferings of the hour, or to avert the heav- 
ier calamity that was hanging over you, struggling often 
against disease with even greater anxiety than the nearest 
friends could have, because he saw better than they the im- 
pending danger. While the violence of the disease con- 
tinues, night and day it is uppermost in his thoughts. He 
searches for every possible method of relief. In the silence 
and secrecy of his own heart he asks God to help him. For 
weeks, sometimes, in a most trying case, he bears this bur- 
den on his heart. None but they whose deepest affections 
bind them to the bedside of the sufferer, can share his anx- 
ieties, and to them he fears to tell all his alarming symptoms. 
And when at last he sees some glimmering of hope, and feels 
that his efforts may be blessed, and begins to rejoice with 
trembling, not daring yet to communicate to others a hope 
which may be excited only to be extinguished —and then 
when he sees this glimmering of hope dawn into a clear and 
steady light —is there not unselfish joy and thankfulness in 
his heart? And if it is otherwise ordered, and after weeks 
of intense watchfulness he sees, one after another, all the 
possibilities of recovery passing away, and the life entrusted 
to his care undermined, and sinking down through influences 
which lie beyond the reach of his art, and he feels his power- 
lessness to avert the blow which must fall so heavily — is 
any man’s sorrow greater than his sorrow? The tenderness 
of his love, the warmth of his sympathy, his personal attach- 
ment, all intensified by his position as “the beloved physi- 
cian,” and his sense of personal responsibility, create in him 
a sense of helplessness and desolation which we seldom feel 
except when we first learn of the approaching death of a 
very dear personal friend. Two or three times— perhaps 
five or six times in a lifetime — you may have had this expe- 
rience. But think how many times our friend must have gone 
through it during his long and widely-extended practice — 
traveling as he did through so wide a circuit, and having so 
many trying and fatal cases under his care. 

We do not think enough of these things. What an infi- 
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nite relief to us has it been to place our very dear ones, when 
dangerously sick, under the care of a beloved and trusted 
physician! Have we thought of the heavy responsibility, 
the care, the anxiety, the grief which we have transferred to 
him? Where such services are rendered, going so deeply 
into the hearts of all, has it ever seemed to us that such an 
account could be settled by money alone! Should he not 
have our confidence, our love, our sympathy and honor, and 
be held by us as our dearly beloved friend and benefactor ? 
And when he dies before his time, worn out in our service, 
because of the severity of his labors and the intensity of his 
interest in us and ours at the most terrible moments of life, 
shall we not cherish and bless his memory? Shall we not 
look on his family as a sacred charge left in our keeping, to 
be tenderly loved and cared for by every one who has known 
his tenderness ? 

So it is that God provides for the helpless and the father- 
less. He who has spent his life in the service of his fellow- 
men, healing their sicknesses, soothing their pains, saving 
them from death, can afford to leave his children among 
them. The laws of God’s spiritual kingdom throw their pro- 
tecting arms around them. The hearts of good men yearn 
towards them. The whole community owes them a debt of 
love and gratitude, which the wise and good are glad to 
recognize and pay. 

The relation between us and a trusted physician is one of 
sacred confidence. “The lawyer,” said an old physician,* 
himself an illustration and example of his own high ideal, 
“should have perfect integrity of character, the minister should 
have unction, and the physician purity of heart.” The lawyer 
is entrusted with our pecuniary interests. The minister me- 
diates for us in what is divine, seeking to bring us into living 
relations with God. To the physician we entrust those dear- 
est to us in the most delicate relations as well as in the most 
painful and anxious moments of life. He sees us at our 





* Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck, the father of Dr. G. C. Shattuck, now 
President of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
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worst, when we are most helpless and depressed, when, as a 
wise and sympathizing friend, he can enlighten, encourage, 
comfort and strengthen us. There are times when, by his 
medical skill, he may save life, or alleviate the pangs of 
suffering. But he is more than his medicines. His counsel 
is better than his pills. He often does the greatest good 
when he leaves no visible prescription behind. 

Think of the relation of a good physician to the commu- 
nity in which he resides. Every man who believes in him 
lives more securely because he knows that in any painful 
emergency he is within his reach. The poorest child in the 
neighborhood may require his services, and the call is obeyed. 
No matter how tired he may be, no matter how cold or dark 
or tempestuous the night, if it is so that the cry of distress 
can come to him, he goes out to answer it. Through his 
calmness and self-possession and clear understanding of the 
case, sickness loses ‘more than half its gloom. Through his 
precautions more than half its repulsiveness is removed. 
Needless pains and fears flee from his presence. Through 
his wise foresight the causes of future disease are taken 
away, and with them a world of suffering. The wise, faith- 
ful, self-sacrificing physician is a benignant power in a com- 
munity. He is bound to it by his.moral influences hardly 
less than by its physical necessities. There is no greater 
benefactor to society than a skilful, thoughtful, sympathetic, 
self-forgetting, religious-minded physician, a benefactor to 
our minds, our affections, our moral and religious feelings 
hardly less than to our bodies. And such an example can- 
not be wasted on us, or lost in itself. It has entered into 
hundreds of hearts and homes, enriching them with health 
renewed, with lives redeemed from destruction, and with joy 
in the place of mourning. And in a universe governed by 
wise laws and a benignant Providence, there must be, though 
we fail to see it, a righteous retribution returning these gen- 
erous acts with the added blessing of heaven to those from 
whom they come. Our own good and the good of society 
alike require that we should recognize and gratefully acknowl- 
edge our obligation. . 











































HYMN. 


[Sung at the burial of Otis Everett Allen, who died in the discharge of 
his duty, on the railroad near Atchison, Kan., June 8, 1872, at the age of 
twenty-two. ] 


(Auld Lang Syne.) 


THE sweet June day is almost done ; 
The shadows lengthening fall ; 
And tenderly the setting sun 
Shines in on bier and pall. 
And shadows gather on the heart, 
And eyes with tears are dim, 
While sadly now, before we part, 
We sing his funeral hymn. 


No more, in thronging college halls, 
Our brother’s face is seen ; 
No more that vigorous footstep falls 
On pleasant college green ; 
The voice is still, and cold the hand, 
The strong free life is fled ; 
And kindred, classmates, friends, we stand 
In presence of the dead. 


The work is done he did so well ; 
Closed is the swift career ; 

At duty’s chosen post he fell, 
Without a pain or fear. 

Amid the forms he loved the best, 
Beneath the springing sod, 

We lay the broken frame to rest: 
The life is hid in God. 


NORTHBOROUGH, June 12, 1872. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


In another part of our Magazine we give our views in 
regard to the Unitarian Association and the Free Religious 
meetings. We care to add but little to what we have there 
said. The Unitarian Association is a healthy, vigorous or- 
ganization, and notwithstanding the criticisms that we all 
feel at liberty to make on some of its measures, it has, we 
think, upon the whole, the confidence of the religious body 
by which it is supported, and is doing much good in many 
ways. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION. 


There is no meeting that we attend with more unqualified 
satisfaction and approval than that of the Children’s Mission. 
The report of the Secretary, Mr. Craft, was a very interest- 
ing statement of the doings of the Society during the past 
year. Its business, as many of our readers know, is to fur- 
nish a temporary home here in Boston to orphan children 
and to those who are worse off than orphans, until a per- 
manent home in the country can be provided for them. 
During the twenty years or more since it began its work it 
has thus provided for several thousand children, and very 
affecting and encouraging accounts are given to show how 
great and salutary its work has been. We missed, at the 
annual meeting this year, the earnest and benevolent face of 
Deacon Merrill, who from the beginning had taken a fatherly 
interest in all its concerns, and who hardly less than its two 
presidents had identified himself with it. His own children 
could have been hardly more objects of solicitude to him 
than the children who were cared for by this Christian insti- 
tution. Now that his earthly mission is ended we trust that 
other good men will come in to fill the place made vacant by 
his death. 
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THE CONVENTION SERMON. 


The only occasion which nominally calls together the two 
branches of the Congregational churches in Massachusetts 
is in connection with pecuniary aid extended to the families 
of poor Congregational ministers. The Massachusetts Con- 
gregational Charitable Society has a fund, if we remember 
right, of about a hundred and eighty thousand dollars, the 
income of which is divided annually among the needy mem- 
bers of the families of men who have died as Congregational 
ministers in the actual charge of a parish. No fund has 
been better cared for than this, or more judiciously and kindly 
administered. Something more than ten thousand dollars is 
annually distributed, and we doubt whether the same amount 
of money from any trust fund relieves a greater amount of 
destitution or does more good. This is indirectly connected 
with the Convention of Congregational ministers who have a 
sermon preached before them once a year having some refer- 
ence to the same subject. 

From time immemorial to us, the sermon has been 
preached in the Brattle Street Church. Formerly it was 
a memorable occasion. The great men and the rich men, 
governors and counsellors, eminent lawyers, doctors, and 
merchants, made a point of being present to hear the sermon 
and to contribute liberally towards the sacred charity. This 
is all changed now. Brattle Street Church is among the 
things of the past. And, for years, the small audience gath- 
ered within its walls on this once honored occasion has 
reminded one of the few scattered ears which remain after 
the harvest. The contributors are few and the contributions 
small. This year a larger audience than usual assembled in 
the Freeman Place Chapel. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., of Harvard University. We pub- 
lish it in our Magazine, and think that our readers will agree 
with us in the opinion, that however much the interest in the 
occasion may have declined, there has been no falling off in 
the Christian thought and sentiment by which the preaching 
is still characterized. 
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FATHER CLEVELAND. 


Rev. Charles Cleveland was born in Norwich, Conn., June 
21,1772, and died in Boston, June 5, 1872. We copy from 
“The Christian Register” part of a communication from 
Rev. Charles F. Barnard :— 


“Two-thirds of his life were passed in business pursuits, as a 
merchant or as Custom House Collector. Intelligence and indus- 
try, with strict faithfulness to God and to man, marked his career 
therein. But his father was a clergyman, and the son, at the age of 
sixty-three, when so many of us leave, or are advised to leave the pro- 
fession, was ordained as an Evangelist, moved thereto, doubtless, by 
his memories of early life. His faith and humanity had long before 
enlisted his sympathies in the service of the poor. In 1816 he 
called a meeting at his own residence in Boston, and succeeded in 
organizing an association for the moral and religious benefit of the 
poor and the neglected, as he truly felt they then were in our com- 
munity. The funds for their first free chapel his hand alone col- 
lected, and, when the movement appeared to fail, he put his shoulder 
to the burden, and sustained it with a spirit which in time secured 
for the organization a renewed hold upon the churches which it 
was to represent. In 1833, however, impatient of the slow progress 
as yet made in the field, and anxious to counteract what seemed to 
him dangerous in the Unitarian Ministry-at-Large, our worthy 
brother followed Dr. Tuckerman and myself from house to house 
in the hopes of undoing our work, but soon saw his error, and had 
the manliness to come to us and confess it, with the assurance that 
he believed we too were about the Father’s business, and never 
should fail of his prayers, good wishes and support. The pledge 
was faithfully kept. No man, no fellow-laborer, in or out of the 
denomination, has ever proved a firmer ally, a warmer friend, a 
better brother, than this good old man, of whom we may truly say, 
as the great Record does of Abraham, that he ‘died in a good old 
age, and full of years, and was gathered to his people’ — ‘ your 
people and my people — your God and my God,’ as Father Cleve- 
land expressed it to us at Deacon Grant’s funeral. ‘Why, dear 
brother,’ cried he, ‘when, by God’s grace, I come to the kingdom, 
if Tuckerman and Grant are not there, I shall not be at home!’ 
Fortunate his finding the place in our Lord’s vineyard where with 
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such followers of a common Master, and servants of the same 
Maker, he could take sweet counsel, and walk in company on 
earth contentedly, and hope to continue it in, heaven forever! 
How precious the memory and the example he leaves behind 
him!” 


THE CELEBRATION AT PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


In the fall of 1838 the alumni of Phillips Exeter Academy 
were called together to express their affection and gratitude for 
their beloved and honored teacher, Benjamin Abbot, LL.D., 
who after fifty years of faithful service was then retiring from 
his labors as Principal of the Academy. At the meeting of 
the alumni Daniel Webster presided. There were present 
Leverett Saltonstall, Edward Everett, Henry Ware, Jr., Jared 
Sparks, John Gorham Palfrey, Nicholas Emery, John P. Hale, 
and other distinguished men who had been Dr. Abbot's pu- 
pils, and who regarded it as an honor to take part in the ex- 
ercises of the day. And there was one man present, the 
President of the Board of Trustees, who began his speech 
by saying, “I lay claim to a distinction which belongs to no 
other man living. You were the pupils of our honored guest: 
I was his teacher, and at the same time I was also the teach- 
er — doctor doctorum — of two Presidents of Harvard Uni- 
versity, John Thornton Kirkland and Josiah Quincy.” This 
man was the Hon. Jeremiah Smith, whom Prof. Bowen 
referred to at the recent festival in these terms, “ He was 
the wittiest wise man, the wisest witty man, and the hand- 
somest old man— present company excepted —that I have 
ever known.” 

And verily the man for whom the honors of that memora- 
ble occasion were intended was worthy of all that was done 
and said. For fifty years, with rare sagacity and ability, with 
a faculty of governing young men and of awakening in them 
a love of learning, such as we have never known in any other 
teacher, he had been training his pupils, not in knowledge 
alone, but in all manly sentiments of truth and honor, and in 
the grand elements of Christian faith and practice. The way 
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in which he lifted his hat to the youngest or oldest member 
of the Academy was a lesson of good breeding, revealing as 
it did most impressively the sentiment of Christian kindness 
and Christian dignity. His daily walk was a daily ministry 
in all the better qualities which belong to the Christian gen- 
tleman and scholar. The mildness of his rule was equalled 
only by its firmness and its efficiency. His moral and reli- 
gious qualities gave him such an ascendancy that, however 
much his pupils might in after life go beyond him in learning 
and in power, they never ceased to look up to him with love 
and reverence. 

On Wednesday, the nineteenth of June, 1872, the alumni 
of Phillips Exeter Academy were again called together, — 
this time for a double purpose, to dedicate the new Academy 
building, and also to commemorate fifty years of able, faith- 
ful, and fruitful service as a teacher in the Academy by its 
present Principal, Gideon L. Soule, LL.D. There was a very 
large collection of educated men, though none of the alumni 
present were perhaps so distinguished as Daniel Webster, 
Lewis Cass, and Edward Everett, of a former generation. 
An admirable address was given in the Academy Hall by 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., of Harvard University. He spoke 
first in defense of mathematical and classical studies. He 
then gave a vivid and exceedingly interesting sketch of the 
founder of the Academy and of some of the able and accom- 
plished men who had rendered the most valuable services in 
its various offices of superintendence and instruction, and 
pronounced a well-merited eulogium on Dr. Soule. 

Dr. Palfrey, who had presided with characteristic fidelity 
and good judgment at the meetings of the committee ap- 
pointed to raise funds for the erection of the new building, 
who has always been a devoted and honest friend of the 
Academy, and who held a prominent place in the celebration 
thirty-four years ago, presided at the dinner. He introduced 
subjects and speakers with choice and fitting words. John 
Phillips, the founder, was first remembered. John Swasey, 
of Maine, who entered the Academy seventy-one years ago, 
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gave some pleasant reminiscences of Mr. Phillips illustrating 
his kindness to little boys. He was followed by Wendell 
Phillips, a kinsman of the founder, but so remote, he said, 
that he could look on the academies which he had endowed 
without the slightest pang. For by no contingency could 
one cent of the money ever have descended to him. After a 
few words in this vein, and two or three anecdotes, one of 
which was that the thrifty founder of the Academy always 
soaked his backlogs in water over night, Mr. Phillips spoke 
with great force of the obligations resting upon educated 
men to study and to throw themselves into the great move- 
ments of the age for human advancement. The King of 
France after a battle wrote to one of his generals, “A great 
victory has been gained, — but you were not there.” So in 
our social victories too often the scholars who ought to be 
the leaders are not there. 

For three hours nearly there was a succession of speeches, 
and the enthusiasm of the audience was kept up to the last. 
Frequent, grateful, and earnest references were made to Dr. 
_ Soule’s rare qualities as a teacher. Mr. Chadbourne, the 
newly appointed President of Williams College, said that 
there were two teachers to whom he had been indebted 
_ above all others for their influence on his mind in helping 

him on in his education, and they were Gideon L. Soule and 
Mark Hopkins. 

Memories of old Exeter times, tributes of grateful affection 
to former benefactors, honored mention of assistant teachers, 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster, Nathan Lord, Henry Ware, 
Jr., James Walker, Hosea Hildreth, Joseph G. Hoyt, and 
others, filled up the hours, and made the day to many, as 
we heard one of the alumni say it was to him, the happiest 
day that they had ever spent. The only regret was that the 
time would not allow all the gifted and eminent alumni pres- 
ent to give expression to their feelings. 

Under the circumstances of the case the most remarkable 
speech of the day was made by Mr. John L. Sibley, the Li- 
brarian of Harvard University, who from his small means 

II 
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has contributed to Phillips Exeter Academy the largest fund 
(amounting now to fifteen thousand dollars) that the Acade- 
my has ever received from any one but the founder. The 
Trustees had kept the secret a long time; but in some way 
or other intimations of what Mr. Sibley had done had been 
whispered about, and he reluctantly consented to have the 
announcement made. His speech was a most affecting one, 
and we trust that they who by a vigorous exercise of their 
hands showed that they knew how to applaud a generous act 
will by a different application of their hands show that they 
know how to practice the lesson which Mr. Sibley so elo- 
quently taught them. 

We had intended to speak of the great work accomplished 
by the Exeter Academy, and shall perhaps take up the sub- 
ject at some other time. 


MIRACLES. 


We have received from a very intelligent layman a state- 
ment of difficulties which we suppose have an existence in 
many minds, and which ought to be met by the best religious 
thought of the day. We copy the following passage from a 
private letter: — 


“If mind is the noble existence which I hope it is, capable of an 
independent being, of perpetual work and thought, if its stores of 
learning and development are something which it will ever retain, 
and if religion is the imperfect means which souls, encumbered 
with the troubles and confusions of a physical world, have of com- 
municating directly, and. not by the aid of coarse bodies, with the 
Soul of souls, a means of communication to be perfected hereafter, 
why should he who is believed to have had that perfect communi- 
cation here on earth, who felt and thought in his physical body what 
others may hope to see when that body has left them, why should 
he have appealed so much to his wonderful works, and have tried 
to establish a sublime religion on operations in physical matter?” 


In the first place we would reply that Jesus did not attempt 
to “establish a sublime religion on operations in physical mat- 
ter.” The power of working miracles was a part, though only 
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a subordinate part, of the extraordinary endowments by which 
he was fitted for his work. Miracles wrought through physi- 
cal agencies were not the foundation on which he sought to 
establish his religion, but were useful only or mainly in call- 
ing attention to himself and the truths which he taught. 
His life, his acts, and his words make one grand living 
organism, and each part has its influence on all the rest. 

Our friend asks, “ Why should he have appealed so much 
to his wonderful works?” We reply that he did not appeal 
to them as wonderful. To others they were wonderful, but 
not to him. He ever calls them miracles, but simply his 
works. He places them among his other acts without any 
word to distinguish them. To him, if we may judge from his 
language, they were not wonders ; he never called them so; 
they were simply actions performed in the natural exercise of 
his faculties. He does not exalt them above other benefi- 
cent acts, but tells his disciples that they will perform even 
greater works than these, referring not to the miracles which 
they should perform, but to the beneficent influence which 
they should exercise in the diffusion of his religion among 
men. The same great endowments which enabled Jesus to 
speak as never man spake enabled him also without any spe- 
cial effort to do as man had never done before. The extra- 
ordinary mind of Newton showed itself not merely in recog- 
nizing as no one had done before the law of gravitation, but 
in furnishing rules and data by which mariners might be 
guided across the ocean. The mechanical rules were but 
natural inferences or conclusions resulting from the central 
law. But these rules and the facts connected with them, 
which reach into every department of industry, are what 
bring the great mind and discovery of Newton into benefi- 
cent relations with the members of the civilized world. The 
same mind which revealed the central law and truth pre- 
pared the way for the lesser details, and this made the cen- 
tral fact effective by connecting it with what anybody may 
understand. Not one man in a million has studied Newton’s 
argument; but every educated man accepts his conclusions 
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either on the authority of others or because of their practi- 
cal working. 

Just in this way, we suppose, from his profound insight 
into the laws of God, Jesus was able not only to announce a 
grander spiritual life and the beneficent acts which should 
flow from it, but to apply at once his superior knowledge to 
cases before him, and, by acts natural to him but wonderful 
to others, to benefit those around him, and thus arrest their - 
attention and call their minds to the higher truths which he 
would impress upon them. He adapted himself to the world 
as itis. Man is not all intellect. Body and mind unite in 
this wonderful organization which we call man. And Jesus 
in addressing himself to our lower as well as to our higher 
nature gained a hearing and an ascendancy which would not 
otherwise have been granted. Abstract truths, however lofty 
they might be, would have no influence with those to whom 
he spoke, not even to the inner circle of friends whom he 
gathered round him. 

“A religious man,” says our correspondent, “should no 
more want a miracle in his religion than an earnest meta- 
physical student should make mechanics a part of metaphys- 
ics.” Very true. But can the metaphysician study mind by 
itself apart from the body? Has he ever known it except as 
it acts and manifests itself through the bodily organs? The 
mechanism of the body is one of the means of developing 
our mental faculties. In this world we cannot separate the 
two. The moment the separation is made the mind vanishes 
and the body as such ceases to exist. There may and we 
believe there will come a time when our spiritual faculties 
will act through a spiritual organization. But here, what 
God hath joined together must not be put asunder. The soul 
of the most devout being on earth must use the body and its 
functions as a means of developing its faculties. The actions 
which Jesus did are only the natural counterpart, on the 
physical side, of the words which he uttered, and of his 
insight into things spiritual. All the parts of his nature 
were made after the same pattern, and are symmetrical one 
with another. And so it is that we have the miracles, not as 
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something monstrous appended to him, but in the natural 
and symmetrical development and working of his powers. 
Without them we should feel a sense of disparity between 
his words and his acts. 

There is infinite wisdom as well as mercy in him who 
“knoweth our frame, who remembereth we are dust,” who 
regardeth our bodies as well as our souls, and who, therefore, 
in this outward universe, in our relations to one another, and 
in the revelation of himself through Jesus, adapts himself to 
our natures as they are, that by all means, through the 
senses as well as the reason, he may draw us upward and 
prepare us for the higher teachings of his wisdom. 

Religion belongs to the soul. Its office is to prepare us 
for a purely spiritual worship. Jesus came into the world 
that we might have the spiritual and eternal life, and have it 
more abundantly. But he does not separate us from our 
bodies or from one another. By his kind and gracious acts 
on the plane of our earthly experience, by gentle and self-for- 
getting affections, by meditation and prayer, by seasons of 
retirement and profound thought, and by seasons of active 
intercourse with others, he would have us exercise our spirit- 
ual faculties. The dialectics of Plato could have a place 
only with the most advanced of his disciples, and even the 
great master himself seems never fully to comprehend his 
own scheme. But the appeal of Jesus is to the common 
human heart, to men and women as they actually are in 
these tempting and imperfect bodies, to our common hopes, 
fears, aspirations, affections, “amid the confusions and 
troubles of.a physical world.” He sympathizes with us in 
our weaknesses and sorrows. He does not cast us off be- 
cause of our sinfulness. And herein lies his power, which is 
increasing with every step forward in the march of humanity. 
Every sin forsaken, every wrong subdued, every higher 
thought accepted by the community, every nobler desire 
which enters as a settled conviction into the heart of the 
race, is a new attestation to his personal power and a new 
assurance of his final triumph. 
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BY E. H. SEARS. 


FAREWELL TO JuNE. “Come gentle spring, ethereal mildness 
come,” — that is to say, come March gales, April flaws, May frosts 
and freezings and raw east winds and northwest winds, fresh from 
the eternal snows. Come agues, rheumatism, chills, fever, and 
influenzas. Come colds, coughs, asthmas, and consumptions. Come 
the harvest time of quacks and quack medicines, infallible cures 
that infallibly kill, Come the warm sunshine days that are only a 
lure and a lying in wait, tempting poor invalids out from their 
prison walls, and then flanking them suddenly with winds full of 
needle-points, or ducking them with ice-water, and putting into 
them the seeds of typhoid fevers, diptheria, sciatica, pneumonia, 
death, and dissolution. ‘This is a specimen of your “ethereal mild- 
ness” and your spring glories. O ye poets who make rhymes out 
of nothing, and besing a kind of nature you never saw, come out 
where nature is, and stop singing of what never exists, and you 
would soon learn that your beautiful spring was a myth and a 
deception. You would pluck from it the crown of roses and place 
it on the brow of June. “Come gentle June, ethereal mildness 
come,” — that were a great deal more sensible, and more in accord 
with “the facts of the universe.” June is the month to sing of the 
glories of nature, and of her ethereal inspirations. June is the 
sweet goddess of the year. June comes full of smiles and bene- 
dictions and showers of emerald that cover all the earth, June 
is the grand holiday of the whole year. June is sandwiched be- 
tween an iceberg and a fiery furnace, warming us after the chills of 
the one, and keeping us cool and fanning us with aromatic breezes 
as we approach the flames of the other. Blot out the words “gentle 
spring ” and “smiling May,” wherever the sentimentalists have writ- 
ten them, and put June in the place thereof, and sing a loving 
farewell to the sweetest month of all the year, and we shall render 
tardy justice to her charms and glories. 


JUNE. 
BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 
Armida’s garden, ever bright, ’ 
And odorous with enchanted fiqwers, 
Was not more rich in bloom and light 
Than now is this fair world of ours, 
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While June floats on the melting air 

With rose-buds in his lustruous hair 
Above the grave of Spring ; 

On high the fleecy clouds are piled, 

And round him with a twitter wild 
Dart swallows on the wing. 


Where spreads the meadow broad and long 
Its velvet to the river’s brink, 
There is a rivalry in song 
Between the lark and bobolink ; 
While sunny skies drop golden rain, 
The former pours a fife-like strain 
From her expanding throat, 
The latter, on some grassy spire, 
Rocks to and fro, —a feathered lyre 
Of full voluptuous note. 


Gay, voiceful things, in every hue 
That paints the braided rainbow clad, 
And over-fed with honey-dew, 
Dart by deliriously glad ; 
An elfin crowd are hither drawn, 
And mourning, grasps King Oberon 
A dimmed and broken wand, 
For youthful June hath made the face 
Of earth a sweeter dwelling-place 
Than even Fairy Land. 


Utysses S. Grant. We do not know at the moment of writing 
this paragraph whom we shall vote for as President of the United 
States. This we know, that the heart turns with a warmer and more 
loyal affection towards Ulysses S. Grant as he is bitterly and un 
justly assailed. That name of itself calls up thoughts and feelings 
which no honorary additions can enhance, and no slanderous addi§ 
tions can allay. The country will not forget the splendid Fourth 
of July present which he made to the government of his country 
in 1863, — Vicksburg, the stronghold of the rebellion in the west, — 
and it will remember what toil and perseverance in suffering and 
sacrifice it cost the man who had it to make. Nor will it forget 
that other present of the whole rebel army of Virginia made in 
April, 1865. Self-forgetting, single-eyed, silent under imputations 
and slanders, and subordinating everything to his country’s salva- 
tion, he went steadily on and refuted the slanders by works such as 
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few men have placed upon record. Charles Sumner has also ren- 
dered service which the country will not forget, but had it not been 
for the deeds of Grant the words of Sumner might have turned 
into barren rhetoric; and unless Grant and such as he had saved 
the foundations of the government, Sumner would have had not 
even a foothold from which to assail him to-day. For candid criti- 
cism the country would have been grateful, and the President might 
have profited by it. Criticism impregnated with the poison of per- 
sonal hatred renders good service to no one. Vainly will Mr. Sum- 
ner try to convince his countrymen that a man who has periled his 
life and given four years of sacrifice to save the Constitution is now 
recklessly trampling it under foot, or that a man is suddenly gov- 
erned by self-seeking who has before shown a self-abnegation which 
does honor to human nature. Booth’s bullet made us clasp Lincoln 
more closely to our hearts, and forget his foibles. Sumner’s ruthless 
attack will make the country receive Grant into a warmer gratitude 
and be more jealous than ever of his fame. 








STATESMEN AS PRESIDENTS. The office of President of the 
United States is not purely and exclusively a civil office. It is 
largely and emphatically executive. The President is put in office 
to execute the law, and as such he is commander-in-chief, and all 
military officers are his subordinates. Common sense, patriotism, 
integrity, knowledge of affairs, clearness and ripeness of judgment, 
and executive ability are wanted in a President. To be educated 
only as a statesman does not necessarily fit a man for the Presi- 
dency. Buchanan was educated as a statesman and had large ex- 
perience as such, and was the worst President we ever had. John 
Tyler was a politician and statesman, never had been anything 
else, and was the next worst President we ever had, Johnson only 
excepted. Daniel Webster was a great statesman and sought the 
Presidency, and for that end lent his influence to the enactment of 
the fugitive slave law, and promised to enforce it as a prime feature 
of his administration, —the most disgraceful law that ever blotted 
the statute-book of a civilized people. Abraham Lincoln’s educa- 
tion as a statesman was scant indeed, one of the best Presidents 
we ever had. Zachary Taylor, the “ swearing frontier captain,” as 
Webster called him, had no education as a statesman. What kind 
of a President he would, have made we do not know, but in the 
opinion of such judges as Horace Mann, he would have made a 
much better one than the statesman who succeeded him ; for he 
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began to evince a breadth of patriotism, a clear common sense, a 
wisdom and force of character which boded ill to the scheming 
sectional politicians. Had he sat in James Buchanan’s seat in 1860 
we should have had no civil war, or at least a very short one. Grant 
had no education as a statesman. His mistakes are those of a man 
brought suddenly into an untried sphere of duty which experience 
may remedy. And then, on the other hand, some of the best meas- 
ures of his administration have been prompted by a judgment and 
a moral sense which, in the politician, are very apt to become 
clouded or perverted, and lose their freshness and clearness in the 
heat and the dust of partizan warfare, in caucus drills, and in the 
wire-pulling of party machinery. 


THE KINDER GARTEN. Children have come to be regarded, not 
as blocks, which must be hewn and chiselled into shape ad extra, 
but as plants and flowers to be developed ad intra, and therefore 
needing individual training and nurture in free and healthful air, 
and with dew and sunshine to woo forth their latent powers; always 
with studied adaptation to the age and special genius of the child. 
Hence the Kinder Garten system, which is becoming more widely 
adopted for children too young for the drill of the common school, 
and which is modifying to some extent the drill of the common 
school itself. We find in “The Cherub,” a sheet published simul- 
taneously in Boston and New York, an article written by Mrs. M. 
Louise Pollock, setting forth clearly the origin and features of the 
new system. Mrs. Pollock has resided in Germany, and is familiar 
with the system as it operates there, and moreover, like the German 
mind generally, has a living and pervasive sympathy with the child- 
nature. No one can paint childhood to the life like a German 
artist ; the children are not only about to speak and’ shout, but to 
jump from the canvas ; and none better than German teachers can 
enter “subjectively” into their wants, sorrows, and joys. We give 
the first half of Mrs. Pollock’s very interesting article. 


“The translation of the German word ‘Kinder Garten,’ if rendered 
strictly and literally, would read ‘Children’s Garden,’ or ‘Garden of 
Children.’ The term was first used by Frederic Froebel, a native of 
Germany, born in the latter part of the last century. He was in early 
life deprived of his mother. His father, who was a clergyman, had not 
time to give attention to the tastes displayed by the boy for architecture, 
mathematics, and the beauties of nature and art in general. Being often 
with his father, however, when quarrels among his neighbors were 
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arbitrated, he early formed the habit of comparing the harmony that 
reigns in nature with the inverted, antagonistic condition of the human 
spirit. The tendency of this was to make of him a reformer. His mind 
became interested in Pestalozzi and his system of education, and, in the 
school of this renowned teacher, he passed a season, in Switzerland. 
Later in life he filled an office in the Mineralogical Museum in Berlin. 

“He observed that many men and women were but half-developed 
physically for the want of care and nourishment in childhood ; and he 
concluded that ‘there would be fewer sullen, quarrelsome, dull-witted 
men or women, if there were fewer children starved or fed improperly in 
heart and brain.’ To improve society, it is requisite to begin quite at 
the beginning, and to secure a wholesome education during infancy and 
childhood. Strongly possessed with this idea, and feeling that the usual 
methods of education —by restraint and penalty—aim at the accom- 
plishment of far too little, and, by checking natural development, even 
do positive mischief, Froebel determined upon the devotion of his entire 
energy, throughout his life, to a strong effort for the establishment of 
schools that should do justice and honor to the nature of a child. He 
resigned his appointment at Berlin, and threw himself, with only the 
resources of a well-prepared mind and a right purpose, on the chances 
of the future. 

‘At Keilhan, a village of Thuringia, he took a peasant’s cottage, in which 
to establish his first school, —a village boy’s school. It was necessary 
to enlarge the cottage ; and, while that was being done, Froebel lived on 
potatoes, bread, and water. So scanty was his stock of capital, that, in 
order honestly to pay his workmen, he was forced to carry his principle 
of self-denial to the utmost. He bought each week two large rye loaves, 
and marked on them with chalk each day’s allowance. 

“ After laboring for many years among the boys at Keilhan, Froebel 
— married to a wife who shared his zeal, and made it her labor to do the 
utmost in carrying out the idea of her husband’s life — felt that there was 
more to be accomplished. His boys came to him with many a twist in mind 
and temper, the result of the bewilderments of a neglected infancy. The 

first outgrowths of the human mind need thoughtful culture. There is 
no period of life, indeed, in which care is so essential. And yet, in nine 
out of ten cases, it is precisely while the little blades of thought and 
buds of love are frail and tender, that no heed is taken to maintain a 
wholesome soil about them and preserve the air from blight. ‘There 
must be Infant Gardens,’ Froebel said ; and straitway formed his plans, 
and set to work for their accomplishment. 

“ He devoted his life to the discovery and development of a system of 
education which should serve especially for children under seven years 
of age. His central idea was, the conversion of a school into a garden, 
the teacher or leader of which should correspond to the gardener, while 
the children would represent the flowers, for the culture, training, and 
care of which he should be responsible, 
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“As each different plant requires from the gardener a different kind of 
care, according to its size, form, and delicacy of nature, so does each 
child need especial guidance, according to its constitution, nature, tastes, 
and individuality. 

“It is true that in each seed is already indicated the general form, 
size, and nature of the plant; but it is also known to what extent the 
plant can be affected by judicious culture, the removal of weeds and 
insects, the timely use of the hoe and pruning knife, and a free supply of 
water, air, and sunlight. It is even so with children, the organization of 
the infant accords with the source whence it derived its parentage ; and 
it is the labor of an educator to perfect as far as possible the nature of 
the child by a judicious mode of culture. 

“In acommon school children are instructed, not educated ; that is, 
instruction is imparted by teaching positive knowledge. , 

“Tn a kinder garten it is sought to develop in 2 harmonious manner 
the nature of the children, and bring out the physical and mental powers 
through the awakening of the moral and esthetic sentiments, and by 
inspiring a desire for activity, observation, and knowledge. 

“The whole principle of Froebel’s teaching is based on a genuine love 
for children, and a full and genial recognition of their quality, a deter- 
mination that their nature shall not be starved for want of recognition ; 
and since they are by infinite wisdom so created as to find happiness in 
the active exercise and development of all their faculties, we, who have 
children about us, should no longer repress their energies, confine their 
bodies, shut their mouths, and declare that they worry us by the inces- 
sant putting of the question which our common Father has placed on 
their lips, ‘What shall I do?’ To be ready at all times with a wise an- 
swer to that question ought to be the ambition of every one upon whom 
a child’s nature depends for the means of a healthy growth. The sports 
of childhood are not simply exuberance and waste: ‘there is often a 
deep meaning in a child’s play,’ said Froebel. Let us study it, and act 
upon hints —or more than hints — that nature gives.” 


How we Look, is a subject which we had not considered of late, 
and we did not know that the public generally had the least interest 
in it. But “The Golden Age” compliments us far beyond our 
deserts, not only telling its readers that we are the most “ pertina- 
cious” man in the evangelical wing of the Unitarian body, but tell 
ing them of our imposing personal appearance. We are “tall” 
and “ungainly,” but nevertheless with a style of bodily architecture 
altogether original, or rather aboriginal. One would think from the 
description that we might be almost as handsome as Tecumseh him- 
self. 

There is profound philosophy in portraits. Everybody is two- 
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faced, looking sometimes ugly and sometimes pretty well, according 
to circumstances and moods. Thereby hangs a tale. Awhile since 
some excellent friends which we have assured us that we were so 
handsome that they must have our photograph. We demurred, but 
they persisted. Taking them at their word we looked up a photog- 
rapher, who placed us in a chair, and crowded our head into an 
iron clasp. We were, we suppose, under the shadows of a meta- 
physical investigation. “Will you please to smile,” said the pho- 
tographer blandly. We smiled, and looked mild and amiable. 
“ Please to smile more,” he said. We smiled more, and came out 
from under his hands the picture of meekness and amiability. Not 
long after Dr. Allen sent to us for our picture to put into his “ His- 
tory of the Worcester Association.” Of course we sent him the 
amiable portrait which had curves of sunbeams radiating around it. 

Dr. Hedge says that one ought to pass into history in his best 
estate, not his worst ; so we were passing, as we supposed, into the 
“History of the Worcester Association,” somewhat transfigured, and 
with our best inward frames incarnated. But alas, for our vain 
hopes and ambitions! Dr. Allen got a second artist to copy the 
photograph, who turned the curvilinear sunbeams into ridges and 
furrows, awful as the mountains and valleys on the face of the moon. 
They say that the spots on the sun are openings through the sun’s 
photosphere, so that we look through his surface of light down into 
his dark fissures and caverns. So the second artist made openings 
through the photosphere of our face which the first artist had in- 
voked upon it, — openings down into the worst chasms and darkest 
lines of character, and we passed in our ugliest frames into history. 
Dr. Johnson, on being told that Boswell was intending to write his 
life, replied, “If I thought so I would prevent it by taking his.” 
We are incapable of any such murderous designs upon Dr. Allen. 
If we know ourselves, we would not have injured a hair of his ven- 
erable head. But if we could have seen his artist in the act of 
taking our likeness, we'certainly would have killed him if we could, 
— killed him artistically, zesthetically, and philosophically, and past 
all hope of resurrection. The next time our worthy friend Clarke 
undertakes to draw our likeness, let him send for that smiling pho- 
tograph, and he will be surprised to find how well we can look on 
occasion, and what wavelets of good nature can flow outward from 
us into the universe around. 


“ A FELLOW BY THE NAME OF HoLmgs.” In 1845, says a corres- 
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pondent of “ The Free Press,” “Abe Lincoln,” as he was then called, 
came to Bloomington, IIl., about sixty miles from his home in 
Springfield, to defend an aged father in a suit for slander brought 
by his son. The old man’s spouse, a second wife, and not alto- 
gether saintly in the estimation of her step-son, had spoken severely 
of the step-son’s wife, and he prosecuted for slander, as was sup- 
posed by some more to get the old man’s money than to keep peace 
in the family. ‘They had gone through the evidence, and Lincoln 
made the closing speech. As he approached the close he called 
the father to his side before the jury, and spoke of the unnatural 
aspect there presented in a man of these gray hairs defending him- 
self against the conduct of his child. Raising his hand higher than 
that frosted head, he summoned the spirit of the departed mother to 
console the defendant in these unmerited sorrows ; to shield him in 
these days when he needed some requital of affection from the 
assault of their thankless child. Her spirit of love is all that re- 
mains to him now. For, — 
“The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom ; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.” 


These lines fitted in like an exquisite piece of mechanism. The 
case was gained. A witness of the scene who reports the case 
says that at the close he asked, “ Mr. Lincoln, who was the author 
of those line you repeated ?” — “Oh,” said he, “ it was a fellow by 
the name of Holmes.” This “fellow by the name of Holmes ” had 
become pretty widely known sixteen years after, when Mr. Lincoln 
took up his abode in the White House ; but the lines which had 
helped the lawyer so well in gaining his case clung to the memory 
of the President, who was accustomed to refer to “ The Last Leaf” 
as inexpressibly touching, and those six lines specially as the finest 
in the English language for true pathos. 


“THE CONGREGATIONALIST,” we think, misapprehends Dr. Pea- 
body. In an editorial article, written in a very friendly spirit, it 
quotes Dr. Peabody as follows : — 

“None can receive the Gospels as the records of an actual life without 


seeing in that life the interblending of elements both human and divine, 
though in the habitual thought of some the divine is rather merged in 
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the human than revealed through it; while to others the human is as a 
semi-translucent veil to screen the vision of the disciple from the too 
dazzling glory of the immanent God. But if the Evangelic record be 
true, however genuine the humanity of Jesus there is in his person, his 
relations and his ministry, that which is not human in the sense of its 
having appertained to any other man that ever lived, and which is there- 
fore as to its immediate source and specific character to be regarded as 
divine. The question as to this divinity in Jesus is then among the 
believers in the Gospels a question not of yes or no, but of more or 
less.” 


To this the editor of “The Congregationalist ” replies : — 


“ Now divinity in its exact and theological meaning as we conceive it 
is not a thing of more or Jess. In common speech, in Scripture lan- 
guage, indeed, there is this larger and less specific use of the word. It 
is because of the interchanging of the vague for the definite meaning of 
the word that our uncertainty as to Unitarian opinion exists. Christ is 
God or he is not God. To our apprehension the very point is this one 
of ‘yes or no.’ Accurately speaking, there is no shading off of deity 
into humanity or of humanity into deity. God is at an infinite remove 
from man. There cannot strictly speaking be more of God or less of 
God without running into Pantheistic notions.” 


We do not think Dr. Peabody, any more than “ The Congrega- 
tionalist,” teaches that humanity can shade off into deity, or deity 
into humanity. The question of more or less which he refers to is 
the question of more or less union of divinity with humanity in the 
person of Christ ; some holding this union as a more external one, 
as when the Divine speaks through the prophet or seer, others be- 
lieving the union more intimate and interior, —such as the “ hypos- 
tatic union” held by the church generally. 


THE DIFFERENCE. We see by the police reports that a boy the 
other day was sent to jail for stealing twenty-seven cents. The 
robbers of the Concord Bank, on the other hand, walk serenely at 
large. The difference is they stole some hundred thousand dollars, 
and the authorities “compromised.” ‘The Boylston Bank robbers 
have not yet been convicted that we know of. That boy, with these 
shining examples before him, and with sufficient education in the 
House of Correction, will be in a fair way to learn how “ offense’s 
gilded hand may shove by justice,” and go in the next time for safer 
and more wholesale plundering. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL is the familiar note which, for several seasons, 
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was piped upon our door-step. After all the family had retired to 
rest, and the silence of the calm, clear summer evening had come 
down, it was pretty sure to be broken by the invisible messenger 
who came near our window, and for a whole hour would send in 
upon us his petition. We say invisible, though we did once or twice 
get sight of him, but it was in the dusk, and we could not tell his 
color and outline. What poor Will had done to deserve a whipping, 
who he might be or where he lived, were mysteries on which no light 
was ever thrown. Was he a man or a boy or a ghost in purgatory? 
We rather thought the latter, for the voice had a spirit-tone in it, 
and seemed like an echo from the spirit-world. But what had I to 
do with poor Will? and how could I whip him if he had gone over 
the other side? And then how did I know but some spiritual mean 
ing vibrated in that mysterious note, some pensive foreboding of 
coming trouble of some kind ; for certainly the note was on the minor 
key, and had an undertone in it that struck a long train of memories 
and imaginations that would people the midnight air afterwards, 
Hosmer tells us in one of his charming lyrics, that the Indians 
heard the same voice as a prophecy of ill, — they who had watched 
all the phases of nature and interpreted her voices, — though the 
poet himself, as he tells us, was wont to hear the weird hymn as 
belonging to the delightful music of the month of June, thus: — 


“ When the rose bends with dew on her emerald throne, 
And the wren to her perch in the forest has flown ; 
When the musical thrush is asleep on the nest, 

And the red bird is in her light hammock at rest ; 
When sunlight no longer gilds streamlet and hill, 
Is heard thy sad anthem, forlorn whip-po-will ! 


“ The Indian, as twilight was fading away, 
Would start when his ear caught thy sorrowful lay, 
And supposing thy note the precursor of woe, 
Would arm for the sudden approach of the foe. 
But I list to thy wild fitful hymn with delight, 
When the pale stars are winking, lone minstrel of night. 


“ Brightest month of the year! when thy chaplet grows pale, 
I shall mourn for the bearer of health in thy gale ; 
The pearl that young beauty weaves in her dark hair 
In clearness cannot with thy waters compare. 
Nor yet can the ruby and amethyst vie 
With the tint of thy rose or the hue of thy sky.” 
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LirE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Ward H. Lamon. Boston: 

James R. Osgood. 

The publication of this remarkable book may be placed among 
the noticeable events of the month. Mr. Herndon, who had been 
Mr. Lincoln’s law partner, was dissatisfied with the hasty popular 
memoirs of Mr. Lincoln, and spent a great deal of time and labor 
in collecting materials for a thorough and truthful biography of his 
distinguished friend. These materials, covering the minute details 
particularly of his early life, Mr. Herndon placed in the hands of Col. 
Lamon, who seems also to have been an intimate friend of President 
Lincoln. The memoir itself gives abundant evidence of the care, the 
labor, the truthful fidelity, and the ability with which he has given 
himself to its preparation. A more truthful, or a more thorough, 
biography could not be prepared. 

The first effect of the book will be to shock a little the ardent 
admirers of Mr. Lincoln. The processes through which he passed, 
from his early childhood to mature life, are laid bare with painful 
minuteness, and with the evident expectation on the part of the 
writers that these disclosures will take him down from the lofty ele- 
vation on which he has been placed by the gratitude and admira- 
tion of his countrymen. But such, we are satisfied, will not be the 
permanent influence of the book with those who examine it thor- 
oughly. It has changed in some respects our view of Mr. Lincoln ; 
but on the whole it has confirmed rather than shaken our confi- 
dence in him, and our conviction of his inherent and really colossal 
greatness. 

The work deserves and requires a full and discriminating notice, 
which we hope to be able to give in our next number. A thorough 
study of its statements of fact will take away very much from the 
disparaging theories of the writers. 


Tue Livinc Worp; or Bible Truths and Lessons. For the Fam- 
ily, the School, and the Church. Boston: Ginn Brothers. 
A very judicious selection of Scripture lessons on different sub- 
jects and admirably adapted to devotional seasons and purposes. 





